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WHITELEYS 
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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





CANCER HOSPITAL cre). 


(INCORPORATED UNDER ROYAL CHARTER) 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 


All applicants seen, without 
having the trouble of first 
procuringa Governor's Letter, 
each week day at 2 p.m. 


BANKERS: 
Messrs. Coutts&Co. SEcRETARY: 
440, Strand, W.C. Frep. W. Howe tt. 











SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


The work of the largest maternity Hospital of the 
kingdom claims the special support of the Country. 
Last year over 4,200 patients were received into 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S HOSPITAL, 


MARYLEBONE, 


or attended at home, including nearly 1,000 wives 
of our soldiers and sailors 


SUPPORT GREATLY NEEDED 
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SPURGEON’S ORPHANAGE 


CLAPHAM RD., LONDON, S.W. Seaside Home Branch: Cliftonville, Margate. 
Vice-President— President and Director— Treasurer— 
Rev. CHARLES SPURGEON. Rev. THOMAS SPURGEON. WILLIAM HIGGS, Esq, 
A HOME and SCHOOL for 500 FATHERLESS CHILDREN and a Memorial of the beloved Founder, 
C. H. SPURGEON. No Votes required. The most needy and deserving casesare selected 
for admission. Contributions should be sent to the Treasurer, Spurgeon’s Orphanage, 
Clapham Road, London.S.W. NotetoIntending Benefactors—Our Last Annual Report, 
containing a Legal Form of Bequest, will be gladly sent on application to the Secretary. 
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DUMB 


202 j D 
377 Children Fed, Clothed, 2 Old Ken, 
and Educated. Bootmaking, Carpentry, : 
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Laundry Work taught, in addition to useful nae subjects. 


Office: $3, Cannon St., London, E.C. Freperic H. Mappen, Secretarv. 











CITY OF LONDON CHEST HOSPITAL 


Adjoining the Park of 217 acres and popularly known as 
VICTORIA PARK HOSPITAL, E. 


PaTroxNs—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND —- 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
The Committee of this Hospital, which con- 
tains 175 beds, and is benefiting soldiers and 
sailors and their wives and children, urgently 
plead for additional support to meet increased 
cost of maintenance. Donations and Legacies 
are badly needed. Contributions may be sent 
to Messrs. Barclay & Co., Ltd., 54, Lombard 
Street, E.C., or to the Secretary, at the 
Hospital, Victoria Park, E. 
GEoRGE Watts, Secretary. 














FOR GOD, KING AND COUNTRY. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred RECREATION HUTS, TENTS & oo 
for giving Rest and Comfort to the brave MEN OF BOT 

SERVICES in the Home Camps and in Flanders, France, ATattes 
Egypt, Salonica, Mesopotamia, East peeonne —. More than SIXTY 
on the West Front are actually UNDEF HE ENEMY’S SHELL- 
FIRE, MORE are urgently required. Huts cost £300; Tents £150; 
Equipment £100; Week’s Working—£5 Abroad, £2 at Home. 


Cheques, crossed ‘‘ Barclay’s, a/e Church Army,” payable to Prebendary CARLILE, 
.D., Hon. Chief Sec., Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 





FOR THE CHILDREN OF 
THE EMPIRE 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


gi 
HOME LIFE = 
EFFICIENT TRAINING 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


114 Homes in England and 2 in Canada 
4,677 Children now in its charge 


HELP URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Gitts gratefully received by 
PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 
Cheques, etc., crossed and payable to Waifs & Strays. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF LAND 


R. RUSSELL, the Director of ihe Rothamsted 
Experimental Station, is this year President of 
the Agricultural Section of the British Association 
for the Advance of Science, and his inaugural 
address will be read with more than common 

interest. Among agriculiurists he is distinguished as a 
writer. Many men are full of knowledge, Lut lack the 
faculty of expressing themselves clearly, and of enforcing 
what they know. Dr. Russell is king of his own intellectual 
country, he is master of his thoughts, and his address is 
in reality a piece of cogent reasoning and an essay that will 
give delight by its readability. He takes us right back to 
the beginnings of English agricul.ure and reviews the steps 
by which we have arrived at our present knowledge. For 
it has to be borne in mind that there is a great deal of risk 
connected with husbandry. Other industries depend almost 
exclusively upon material, Lut the farmer has to fight with 
vagaries of weather as well. He may sit down and flan 
out a scheme of cultivation that appears to be ideal until 
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it is confronted with some of that exceptional weather which 
our climate produces so freely and unexpectedly. He may 
now that it is the best course to sow his cereals in autumn 
and that thereby he ensures for them a vigorous growth and 
a clear start of the weeds, but the months in which he 
should be busy vary greatly in character. For instance, 
during this very year, thrifty farmers began doing their 
autumn floughing in late July and early August, while the 
stooks were still on the field, then came a deluge of rain so 
long continued and so drenching that the clays became 
unworkable. 

As a tule, heavy land is too dry for ploughing in 
September ; this year it happens to be too wet. October 
is a splendid month for getting in wheat, but we also know 
that it is addicted to producing the wildest storms of the 
year. So the farmer, having all these things to take into 
consideration, proceeds along that road which the experienc: 
of many past generations has shown to be the safest. Mosi 
interesting is it to follow Dr. Russell in tracing the manne: 
in which this experience was gained. Going back to ihe 
simple rules of Tusser and following on with the advance 
made Ly Sir Richard Weston, who brought the knowledge 
gained in Flanders to reinforce that of Great Britain, he 
brings us to the eighteenih century, the most important 
epoch in the history of English land cultivation. A gyeat 
deal of it emanated from Norfolk. Viscount Townshend, 
whose place was near Fakenham, solved the problem oi 
combining animal husbandry with crop growing, “ tw 
branches of farming which in the past had often been found 
mutually antagonistic.” His plan was to grow turnijs on 
a large scale and then let the animals eat the crop on th 
land so that their manure might fertilise it. The improve- 
ments introduced by Townshend were carried on by Cok« 
of Norfolk, who in many other directions improved, thai 
is to say, intensified, agriculture. We can but glance at 
this epoch and go on to 1840, up to which date it had been 
reckoned that cultivation was governed by the quantity 0 
farmyard manure available. In that year Liebig made his 
brilliant generalisation that the need of the plant was not 
farmyard manure, but the mineral substances contained i 
its ash. This generalisation gave rise to a long controversy 
but it had the practical result of proving that crops can b¢ 
raised without farmyard manure by supplying the simpk 
nutrients. Thus it was that chemistry came to play a ver\ 
distinct part in farming. Lawes carried the work far beyond 
the limit that had been set by Liebig. 

Now we are confronted by another aspect of the same 
problem. This is how to increase to a perceptible extent 
the production of the soil. No part of Dr. Russell’s paper 
will be read with keener interest than that which deals with 
this subject. He is one of the most moderate minded of 
men, and those who go to him in the hope of discovering some 
magical secret or royal road to success will be disappointed. 
Husbandry in the past has demanded and ever will demand 
the master’s eye and hand as the first essentials. Without 
these, rules are vain and useless, and yet they are not in 
themselves sufficient. Knowledge is continually spreading, 
and Dr. Russell points out many different ways in whicli 
cultivation may be made more effective, in which economical 
devices may be introduced, and in which management may be 
improved. There is no space here to take his observations 
in detail, but one point deserves at least a reference. This 
is his plea for increasing the speed of the plough so that the 
most can be made of the favourable autumn weeks. [i 
regard to this, he says the motor-plough seems the only 
solution. As long as a man and two horses, and in some 
parts of the country a man and a boy and three horses, can 
only manage to plough an acre a day, it is obvious that the 
farmer can only afford to pay a small wage for the work. 
The introduction of the motor-plough and other machinery 
spells better wages for the labourer. 


a 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Miss 
4 Winifred Allsopp, daughter of Lady Mildred Allsop) 
and niece of the Earl of Shaftesbury, whose engagement 15 
announced to Lieutenant Reginald A. Walter, rst Life Guard 





*.* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph hous: 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CountTRY LFF be granted except when di) 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests « 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forwa 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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R. RUSSELL’S letter in our Correspondence pages 
to-day goes straight to the heart of modern re- 
clamation. As we have steadily insisted from 
the beginning, economy is the first essential. 
The Director of the Rothamsted Experimental 

Station shows that the method of dealing with Norfolk 
brake-lands devised by Townshend and improved by 
Coke involves the outlay of a considerable capital. He 
who tries it must possess a triple qualification: capital to 
buy the sheep, knowledge of animal industry, and knowledge 
of crop production. The method of Dr. Edwards, which, 
practically speaking, is the same as that which has been 
practised successfully in Belgium, is simpler. For it demands 
not much capital, not much knowledge of animal husbandry, 
but only a knowledge of crop production. This is the great 
merit of the system, since, in the words of Dr. Russell, it 
brings reclamation much more within the realm of practical 
possibilities. It does not even make a great demand on 
technical knowledge. It is better, no dovbt, for the occupier 
to understand manuring, but if he does not, a scheme can 
easily be drawn up for his guidance. 


NOW we come to the point which was discussed in 

our number of August 12th, that of maintaining the 
fertility of the soil. The nourishment of the plant can 
be given by means of artificial manures, but not 
water. The natural way to conserve moisture in the 
soil is by the addition of a manure that will make 
humus—farmyard manure for preference. Our suggestion 
was that the difficulty might be got over bv sowing 
and ploughing in lupins or any other leguminous crop. 
Those who are inclined to cast doubt on the practic- 
ability of bringing these sandy soils into cultivation say 
that an initial success is easy, owing to the fact that humus 
has been accumulated while the land was lying waste and 
this humus will give good crops for at least a second and 
possibly a third year. Dr. Russell shows that, without 
going to the expense of farmyard manuring and without 
sowing and ploughing in leguminous plants, much may be 
done by returning to the soil each year certain residues, 
such as potato haulm, mangold leaves, stubble, and so on. 
No doubt very fair and satisfactory returns can be secured 
in this way; but if the aim is to secure exceptionally 
heavy crops, the use of leguminous plants is almost 
necessary. 


[\ the excitement caused by the Zeppelin conflagration 

at the week-end the great successes achieved by the 
British and French forces in the West did not receive the 
attention they deserve. Yet it would be difficult to exag- 
gerate the importance of these operations, however modestly 
they may be described by the British Commander-in-Chief. 
They are, in the first place, a welcome to Hindenburg in his 
new vole, and an intimation that the Entente forces are 
stealily advancing on Combles. When that highly fortified 
town is captured the new German chief-of-staff will do well 
to jaok to the defences of the Rhine. In the second place, 
thos: brilliant achievements of French and British in the 
West occur simultaneously with a renewed and most 
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successful pressure in the East. Roumania has begun her 
campaign most auspiciously, and the unresting Brusiloff is 
gathering in prisoners at his usual tremendous rate. Yet 
von Hindenburg will not be able to remove any forces from 
the West to the East. Even if he were the military genius 
which the German public imagine him to be, he cannot work 
miracles. The unrelenting pressure of the Allies becomes 
more pronounced every day, and the entry of Roumania, in 
addition to bringing a new army into the field, cuts off from 
the Germans an important source of food supply. 


LORD MONTAGU OF BEAULIEU has said the right word 

about the burning of the Zeppelin, concerning which 
there has teen so much gratulation. It is that destroying 
one Zeppelin is not such a very great matter, but it is an 
excellent beginning. The deduction to be drawn from the 
affair of Sunday morning is that our means of coping with 
the Zeppelin have been vastly improved, both as regards 
aircraft and anti-aircraft guns. It would appear that the 
Zeppelin was set on fire by an aeroplane, and if this has 
been done once, it can be done again and again. There 
should be no resting and no contentment until it has become 
extraordinary for a Zeppelin to escape instead of it being 
extraordinary for one to be destroyed. Warfare from the 
air as conducted by the Germans is not civilised. It is 
unmilitary. 1f those who shower bombs on peaceful agricul- 
tural districts where there is no semblance of military defence 
were tried by the same canons as those that were applied 
to the late Captain Fryatt, there is no doubt whatever that 
they would be shot in strict accordance with martial law. 
It is no defence that they are obeying orders. Captain 
Fryatt was obeying orders also when he made the best defence 
he covld against the attack of a submarine. The Germans 
have always been cruelly severe in the execution of those 
whom they consider franc-tireurs, that is to say, civilians 
who defend themselves, and the only possible justification 
for such rigour must lie in a scrupulous abstention from 
attacking the defenceless. 


INVOCATION IN WAR TIME. 
I will invoke 
Earth’s sweet and healing things— 
The sea-voice of the wind among the pines, 
The glimmer of the moon through parted boughs, 
The sweeping of the mists across the moor, 
With slant of rain above the little farms— 
The clean, swift rain that makes the old things new, 
And blots out visions of a world at war: 
I will speak words 
The elements have bathed 
In magic that inspires men’s purest songs ; 
Great Soul of Life keep me at one with these— 
Sky, wind and dawn— 
Sundown and dusk and stars, 
Night—and wild wings, 
And storm ! 
ELsIE HIGGINBOTHAM. 


KING'S CADET will be a very honourable name in the 

Navy, for it will mark boys whose fathers were 
officers in either service and fell in the war. When the 
Lords of the Admiralty are of opinion that any King’s 
Cadet needs help towards the costs of naval training they 
may make various remissions of fees, etc. It is a wise 
as well as a merciful provision. The boys who have been 
orphaned in the national cause will begin their careers with 
a tradition of gallantry and sacrifice, and of gratitude to 
the Service, which will be of abiding power throughout 
their lives. It is much to be desired that provision may 
be made for educating boys in like fashion for the commissioned 
ranks of the Army. The conditions are different, because 
education for a military career does not become specialised 
so early. But is not a scheme possible whereby a hundred 
or more King’s Scholarships, tenable at those Public Schools 
which have long had an especially military tradition, could 
be created and reserved for fallen officers’ sons? It would 
incidentally form a fine pool of ability on which Sandhurst 
and Woolwich would grow to rely for recruiting the best 
brains of our future Army. 


"THE Morning Post has done very good service in republish- 

ing the comments of the New York Tribune on a recent 
suggestion made by Professor Miinsterberg, the well known 
spokesman of Teutonic “ Kultur.’’ This typical Hun puts 
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forward the idea that a logical and necessary consequence 
of the war will be the formation of an Anglo-German- 
American Alliance. It happens that the editor of the Tribune 
has been over here and is able to describe the state of feeling 
as accurately as if he were one of ourselves. Its marked 
characteristic, he poinis out, is the growth of an English 
hate which is a much more terrible thing than the German 
variety. It expresses itself if no hymn or song; it is not 
directed by professors or fanned and patronised by princes ; 
it has grown up spontaneously. When the war was com- 
menced, the people of this couniry had no feeling for the 
Germans in the slightest degree approaching to hate. The 
soldiers marched out singing ‘‘ Tipperary’ as if to decide 
a great sporting event. When the first intelligence came 
to hand of the fearful atrocities committed by the German 
army, the general aspect of the British towards such siories 
was one of incredulity. These things do not occur in our 
time, was the oft-heard formula. But evidence was crowded 
upon evidence. It was spread through the populace by the 
letters of soldiers from the front; it was endorsed by the 
action of submarines and Zeppelins, and even ships of war, 
manned by enemies who took child-life and the lives of women 
without hesitation or scruple. And hence has grown up a 
loathing for the Bosche which is all the more terrible because 
it is seldom put into words. Not for a century at least 
will Germany, by the best conduct, allay this feeling ; and 
while it exists the idea of Professor Miinsterberg that the 
proceedings of the last two years can be rubbed off the slate 
and forgotten is, and must remain, preposterous. 


SCOTLAND, like the southern part of this island, is being 

agitated for the purpose of evolving an agricultural 
policy to be pursued after the war. As a siep towards 
defining it a great meeting was held in Glasgow under the 
presidency of the Lord Provost. Sir Thomas Dunlop takes 
a great interest in this question as he does in all those 
industrial problems which the country will have to face 
now or as soon as peace is declared ; but a careful considera- 
tion of the speeches delivered at this meeting shows that 
the ideas of the Scottish agriculturists have not yet been 
crystallised into shape. A great many of the speakers 
delivered addresses which would have been just as appropriate 
three years ago as they are to-day. The continual contro- 
versies between landlord and tenant, the argumentation 
about small holdings and large holdings, and a great deal 
else has no very definite application to the needs which this 
great contest has disclosed. There is, in the first place, 
a vastly increased production of food. At this time of day 
it is unnecessary to do more than recapitulate the grounds 
on which this statement is made. We all know the great 
advantage of increasing the capital value of the land, of 
making the country as far as possible self-supporting in 
regard to food, and of providing useful and profitable labour 
for those whose hands will be set free by the laying down 
of arms. 


HESE are points on which to concenirate, and it is obvious 
that they will not be gained by any agitation about 
rent, readjustment of relations between landlord and tenant, 
or by Government interference. The real problem is that 
of increasing the production of land now under cultivation 
and of bringing more in. Scotland in some respects has 
very little to learn from any country in the world with regard 
to the art of husbandry. Anyone going to her best districis, 
like the Lothians, Ayrshire, the Merse in Berwickshire, the 
best farms of Forfar and Aberdeen, will be forced to admit 
that the Scottish farmer has no superior the world over. 
But one thing he has overlooked, and that is the art of 
reclaiming waste land. He looks to the past and remembers 
how much money has Leen lost in the attempt and appears 
to despair of progress being made. Yet one need not go to 
the grouse moors and deer forests to find vast acreages of 
land that would be easily improvable by the methods prac- 
tised in the Netherlands. During August of this year it 
was possible to go over miles of country where the oats and 
barley on land adjoining so-called hill pastures were yielding 
crops not tall enough to hide a hare ; in other words, land 
susceptible to cheap and profitaLle improvement. Close 
beside such fields are stretches of heather and bracken-clad 
moorland, lying not at a height, but a moderate elevation, 
which an enterprising Belgian or Dutchman would have 
under the plough immediately. It does not seem to have 
more than dawned on a small number of our Scottish neigh- 
bours that exactly similar land has been made to teem with 
good crops on the Continent of Europe. Surely it would 
be much more useful to devote attention to this side of the 
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question—that of adding wealth to the country—than to 
the old, worn-out controversies which, in reality, are only 
concerned with the partition of profit between different 
parties in the land co-partnership. 


FROM the preliminary agricultural returns it is clear that 
the farmers have done their very best to rise to the crisis. 
In the first place, we have the very welcome intelligence 
that during the twelve months ending in June last, 20,760 
acres were added to the total area under crops and grass. 
It is not a very large augmentation, but a move in the rig]; 
dicection. There was also an increase of 85,190 acres ji 
arable land, while the extent to which poor grass has be 
ploughed up is seen in the decline of 64,430 acres und 
permanent pasture. That is satisfactory as far as it go 
and we hope the movement will continue at an accelerati | 
speed in the near future. In regard to crops, the wheat ar 
has shrunk by a quarter of a million acyes and barley increas: 
by 100,000 acres, while oats scarcely show any chang 
There has been a shrinkage in the area devoted to beans ai 
peas, but hay has been very extensively grown, as wi 
as clovers and rotation grasses. The area for mowing, 
compared with 1915, has increased by 400,000 acres. 


THE BIRD’S NEST. 


In woodland ways where no feet come, 
Well hidden from all prying eyes, 

A chaffinch built her little home, 

And brooded o’er her treasured prize. 


She wove the rounded walls of moss, 
Threaded them through with lichens grey, 
She drew the slender strands across, 
Toiling from earliest break of day. 


The far-sought down she softly blent, 
Lining the ncst for hoped for treasures ; 
And all her pretty ardour spent 

Upon such little lovely pleasures. 


Her toil was joy ; no labour there, 

Only devotion, wholly given. 

You'd think she’d be the angels’ care, 
That God would smile in His high Heaven. 


But long before the Summer set 
The first red poppy in the corn, 
That little nest was dank and wet, 
Forsaken, broken, and forlorn. 


Silent the hearts that were born to sing, 
Silent the mate, the feathered lover, 
O frustrate hope, O drooping wing— 
With no soft brood to warm and cover. 
PAMELA GLENCONNER, 


HOUSING at reasonable rents, wholly inadequate before the 

wai in most towns and country districts, will be a 
very urgent need when peace comes, because we shall be 
short of the product of at least three years’ building. The 
lack of cottages and working men’s flats is not acutely {elt 
at the moment, because many soldiers’ wives went back 
to their parents when their husbands joined the Army. 
When demobilisation comes the shortage will become visible. 
It is difficult to see how large municipal housing schemes, 
aided by Government finance, can be avoided. Private 
enterprise will fight shy of undertaking this class of building 
at a time when the costs of construction will be inflated, 
when every industry will be scrambling for capital and 
the return expected on it will be higher than normal 
rentals can carry. It is suggested that part of this 
need may be met by a scheme by which all counties 
would provide blocks of cottages with allotments lor 
soldiers partially disabled. These would be let at low 
rentals and the small frofits earned devoted to educational 
and other benefits for the soldiers’ families. 


IT is estimated that 2,000 cottages could be provided tor 

half a million pounds; but £250 per cottage inclu ing 
land is altogether too low a figure. Building costs are 11 ely 
to be increased by at least one-third, and before the ar 
the £150 cottage was a pious aim only rarely accompli: 
The suggestion is that the Government should give £5: '00 
and that forty English counties should subscribe a ut 
{11,000 each. There is no idea of creating almsh +s, 
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because each tenant would pay rent and retain his inde- 
pendence. It will be interesting to see if the idea takes 
practical shape. It would do for N.C.O.’s and privates 
what the Housing Association for Officers’ Families is now 
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seeking to effect for officers’ widows and for disabled 
officers. That Association has plans prepared for a block 
of fifty-three flats at Hampstead and is develoying other 
projects rapidly. 





THE GREAT HUNGARIAN PLAIN 


By J. M. 


NCE more the Russians are threatening it—that 

vast expanse of golden cornland. And even as 

I write the last word of my sentence there comes 

the morning paper with the long expected announce- 

ment that Roumania has joined the Allies of the 
Entente, and that her advanced forces are already in the 
fransylvanian passes which lead directly down to the great 
Hungarian plain. 

Debreczen, Arad, Temesvar, Szegedin—the important 
centres of the plain—all lie in the path of the vast armies 
which will sweep down upon Buda Pest from the Carpathians 
ind from the Roumanian frontier. Debreczen, that most 
Oriental-looking of towns, with its flat-roofed houses enclosing 
i large, open square across which the women stroll, veiled 
in Eastern fashion; Debreczen, which has known battles 
and sieges innumerable, which was famous as the seat of 
Kossuth’s short-lived parliament ; Arad, a rather common- 
place town on the banks of the River Maros, celebrated 
throughout Hungary for its delicious fish of varied species ; 
Temesvar, the capital of the Banat, essentially modern, 
noisy with electric cars and brilliant with electric light ; 
Szegedin, even more stirring and up to date than Temesvar, 
with manufactures of carpets and friezes, of ropes and sail- 
cloth, which render it prosperous exceedingly. 

But all, ancient or modern, are centres of the enormous 
grain trade which was growing greater every day, as _far- 
spreading stretches of plain were being cleared of scrub, vast 
swamps drained and turned into rippling cornfields. Roads 
were being made, railways projected, in every direction. 

There is an end to such activities now. One begins 
to hope that the Hortotagy plain, the happy hunting-ground 
of sportsmen, native and foreign, will be left in all its wild 
charm, safe for many years to come from civilisation’s 
prosaic hand. 

The great Hortokagy plain lies west of Debreczen and 
extends to the Tisza River. It is a vast, uncultivated 
prairie land over which roam countless herds of cattle, horses, 
sheep and swine, watched over by brown-skinned guardians 
whose rank varies according to their avocations and is most 
tenaciously kept. Thus that most exalted of aristocrats, 
the csikés, guardian of that noblest of animals the horse, 
disdains all intercourse with him who stands upon the next 
tung of the social ladder, the gulyas or cattleman. In his 
turn the gulyds regards with the utmost contempt the 
shepherd—juhasz—while the juhasz turns with scorn from 
that member of the lowest of castes, the kondas or swineherd. 

The work of all consists in day and night watching over 
their animals, Lkut—more esrecially in the case of the csikdés 
and gulyas—the watering of the herds is their hardest task. 
The drawing up of bucketfuls of water from deep-sunk wells 
for thousands of heads of cattle is no light job. It would 
be an impossible one during the scorching heat of summer, 
were it not for the small lakes and fonds which dot the 7 lain, 
and also for the Hortobagy River which flows through it 
from north to south and whose waters never fail. There 
is another fairly big river, the Arkos, but it dries up Curing 
the hot season. In its waters there are, naturally, found 
none of the fish which are so abundant in the Hortokagy. 

The csikés of the great plain are very fine horsemen. 
In the War of Independence, 1848-49, they joined the bands 
of the dreaded Alexander Rézsa and yursued the fleeing 
Austrians, throwing -their lassoes from a great distance 
and tearing the foe from his saddle, to lie at their mercy 
on the ground. But in the light of recent events it would 
seem that the csikés more than meets his match when he 
encounters the Cossack of the Don ! 

The reedy margins of the Hortobagy River abound 
with snipe and mallard, Lut it is among the creeks and lakelets 
of the northern part of the great plain, when the autumn 
rains cause them to overflow and unite in shallow seas, 
that the sportsman finds his paradise. There, during 
October and November, the wild geese are found in millions. 
lhe sodden meadows are covered by their innumerable flocks 
as if by snowdrifts. When they rise they obscure the 
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sunlight, and the noise of their wings is like the rush of a 
mighty whirlwind. In ditches, in pits dug by the river’s brink, 
defiant of rheumatic pangs, the gunner hides, and tremendous 
is the toll he takes. It is a most exciting sport, and one is 
almost inclined to agree with the native who remarked to 
me: ‘Ah, he who has once taken part at a wild goose- 
shooting will be a slave of him for ever!” 

Until the brooks and ponds are covered with ice the 
sport endures; then, water no longer procurable, at a given 
moment, as if by preconcerted signal, in one immense mass 
the great birds spread their wings and are off to the shores 
of the Lower Danube. 

I suppose that in all lands there is an innate antagonism 
between the dwellers upon the plains and the natives of the 
rugged mountain land—witness the distrust, spoken or 
unspoken, of Celt for Sassenach and Sassenach for Celt. 
But in no other European country is it so marked as in 
Magyarland. Between the Lowlander of the great Hungarian 
plain and the Highlander of the mountains which form its 
boundary there is a great gulf fixed, across which the pairs 
of dark eyes glare into each other with contempt unutterable. 
The Lowlander calls the mountain land ‘the crooked 
country,” and makes no kones about stating that the ways 
of its inhabitants are as tortuous as their scenery. He 
despises them for the poverty which wrings a scanty subsis- 
tence from the barren soil and compels them to live on maize 
porridge and barley bread. Above all, he scorns their 
poetical fancies and dreamy legends, for to him poet and 
wastiel are synonymous terms. 

In his turn the Highlander loathes the monotony of 
the plains; to him the misty blue ridges and snow-capped 
peaks, the narrow, pine-clad valleys and roaring torrents 
are the ideal home. He fours contempt upon the heavy, 
dull-witted Lowlander, whose mind, he says, is a blank, 
whose god is his belly, and whose only joy it is to stuff 
himself with pork and wheaten bread! But here the 
mountaineer does something less than justice to his lowland 
brother, for the greatest of Hungarian poets, Sandor Petéfy, 
he whose genius is so many-sided that he has been compared 
to Burns and Byron, to Béranger and de Musset, to Tennyson 
and Shakespeare, is a dweller upon the great plain. 

One wonders, as one reads from day to day of the steady 
advance of our gallant Allies, at what season of the year 
they will finally debouch upon the Hortokagy. Will they 
see it amid autumn floods, when rain descends in torrents, 
not for days or for weeks, but for months at a time—when, 
speaking of their weather, the natives say: ‘‘ Here we ought 
to have not one God Lut two, one who would let it rain and 
another to make it dry again’? Will they see the wild 
geese roaming in countless thousands over the sodden 
grassland? Or will the hosts of our Allies come in the 
depths of the Litter winter, when the cattle have been driven 
home and silence reigns over the empty, snow-covered f lain ? 
A silence broken only by that terrible wind of the Hortokagy 
which howls and screams like a pack of insensate demons 
over the frozen waste. Or will they come during the months 
of May and June when it wears a manile of tenderest green, 
when the fragrant breeze, exhilarating as champagne, blows 
softly over a carpet of fairest blossom whose kaleidoscoy ic 
colouring extends as far as the eye can reach? Or will it 
be when the yitiless sun teats down from a sky of brass 
upon a parched and gasping land ? When the Fata Morgana, 
the mirage more wonderful here than on the great Sahara 
itself, will show them sheets of rippling water where, a 
moment before, was sun-baked j lain ; will show them shady 
woods and nestling villages and slender church spires and 
cattle standing knee deep in cool, dark fools. 3 

Autumn, winter, spring, summer—which season will see 
the coming of the Deliverer? For to the Transylvanian 
fettered to the Magyar, to the Magyar bound with chains 
of iron to the Austrian, he will ke a deliverer though bearing 
the outward semblance of an invader. When will the 
Deliverer march in his millions across the Great Hungarian 
Plain ? 








T is now some years ago since I first started keeping 

foreign birds in a state of semi-captivity, although from 

my earliest childhood birds fascinated me as much as 

a hammer and nail do the average boy. Some of my 

first experiences were with members of the pheasant 
family, numbers of which I bred successfully year after 
year, from the commoner kinds to the less freely imported, 
and, although the cost of the latter made serious inroads 
into my limited income (for {15 to £20 was only a moderate 
price for a pair of sommerings or trogapans), vet I managed 
somehow or another to obtain pairs of nearly all the species 
then being imported. It was on a visit to a man from whom 
I was to procure some versicolour or Japanese pheasants 
that I first got the idea and desire to keep some of the less 
known foreign finches and softbills, paroquets, love-birds, 
tanagers, and, in fact, anything in the bird line that was 
uncommon or unique ; for here in a small garden aviary I 
saw birds living together in perfect unity, of very different 
kinds and colouring, some of the colours being so gor- 
geous that had I seen only pictures of them in books I would 
never have 
believed 
that these 
same _ pic- 
tures had 
their coun- 
terpart in 
nature. Up 
to this time 
I had never 
credited 
such gems 
could be 
kept in cap- 
tivity in such 
a climate as 
ours; and 
not only did 
they exist, 
but throve, 
and many 
were busy 
nesting or 
had already 
reared 
broods. I 
showed such 
an interest 
in these 
birds that 
the owner 
was kind 
enough to lend me a number of avicultural books, which you 
may be sure I read with avidity. To cut a long story short, 
the outcome of this visit started me on a new branch of 
avicultural study, and I began keeping numbers of the smaller 
foreign birds, paroquets, etc. 

My first aviary was quite a modest affair, consisting 
of the usual covered shelter and wired enclosure, some 2oft. 
by roft., and in this aviary I was moderately successful in 
keeping and breeding some of the commoner kinds, such as 
diamond doves, bronze mannikins, red billed weavers, grass 
finches, etc., but the great trouble was always in getting new 
arrivals over the first few days; many losses took place, 
which tempted me to give up keeping them, as I blamed 
myself for these mishaps. Still I persevered, and only after 
spending much good money did I learn that the bird dealer 
was making an easy fortune at my expense. For instance, 
many of the birds arriving dead were probably corpses, 
or nearly so, when they started on their journey, perhaps 
suffering from septic fever or some other death - dealing 
complaint. So I stopped dealing with this particular man, 
or if I purchased I inspected the birds first, for I am afraid 
I was partly to blame for being so easily hoodwinked. After 
this things improved and I had very few losses; but my 
birds began to increase in number, partly from new pur- 
chases and partly from breeding, so that I was compelled to 
start new aviaries. The first of these was 50ft. square and was 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIRDS WITHIN AND 
WITHOUT MY AVIARY.—I 


By H. WILLFrorp. 


planted with ornamental shrubs, grass banks and running 
streams, which at that time I thought was the last word in 
aviary design; but year by year more ground was put 
under wire, till at the present time they cover two acres, 
and it was only by chance that the whole garden and even 
the paddock have not been turned into other spacious homes 
for my feathered friends. My thoughts at this period were 
diverted into quite another channel through a friend of 
mine, who also was a bird enthusiast, and further than that, a 
nature photographer, showing me some most excellent pictures 
of our British birds taken by the Brothers Kearton. 

I was at once struck with the idea of perpetuating by 
pictures the doings of my own birds. How much more 
lasting the pleasure of keeping them would become if I could 
get photographic records of them and their young in their 
various phases of daily life, made as natural as possible, 
although in captivity! So I decided to keep a smaller number 
of birds, which would enable me to give each pair more room 
for breeding, and that their surroundings should be as true 
to life as I could make them, which was naturally an impos- 

sibility with 
something 
o> over a thou- 
sand head 
to reckon 
with. As the 
fascination of 
photograph- 
ing them 
grew I began 
to study wild 
British birds 
more and 
more, and | 
wassurprised 
at my lack 
of knowledge 
in this 
branch of 
aviculture. 
in each 
aviary I use 
some sort of 
portable hide 
from which 
to photo- 
graph, and | 
find certain 
kinds ol 
birds quite 
EMUS. as timid and 
suspicious of 
the camera as if they were in a wild state, and, on the 
other hand, many are just as tame; but, of course, one 
finds the same thing when they are not under any 
control; individuals differ to such an extent. One bird 
will return to the nest almost before you have hidden, 
while another will not return at all unless you clear 
out, bag and baggage. Having built the aviaries and laid 
them out, I from time to time stocked them, studied and 
photographed the inmates, then parted with them to make 
room for fresh arrivals. 

Two of the most interesting birds I ever kept were 
a pair of spotted emus, which, by the way, are distinctl\ 
uncommon. I was able to purchase them, together with 
a consignment of Australian doves, finches and paroquets, 
from two trappers who had for years been engaged in catchi- 
ing birds and animals for sale to private customers as_ well 
as to zoological societies, and who owned a kangaroo farm 
where kangaroos were bred and reared with success and sold 
simply for their rarity. 

The two emus were brought by the elder trapper in a 
large crate and handed over to me safe and sound at thei 
destination, much to the excitement of the village, and were 
known by the names of Billy and Jenny. They were turned 
out into a large orchard with good thick hedges, and the) 
soon settled down and became very tame. The only thing: 
that seemed to disturb them were dogs; the sight of a do 
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had the same effect on them as the proverbial red rag to a 
tull. They would run from one end of the orchard to the 
other at a really breakneck speed, and had a wonderful knack 
of pulling up and turning, very much like a skilled skater. It 
was this antipathy for dogs that led to their great adventure. 
One early morning they were startled by one of their bé/es 
noivs, and managed to break away through the hedge and 
reach the high road. The first intimation I had of their 
escape was from an old man who had been driving to market 
in his pony cart and had, through the pony shying at the 
sight of the emus, been turned out of his cart into the mud. 
Having pacified victim number one, my birdman and I 
endeavoured to trace the birds on our bicycles, but after 
two hours’ search we gave it up and notified as many people 
as possible in the village and also the neighbouring police 
stations. Three days later a farm labourer came in to tell 
us he had caught one .and seen the other, so we at once set 
off with a horse and cart and the crate in which they had 
come and proceeded in the best of spirits to the spot where 
he said he had left the hen with her legs tied together with 
his handkerchief. But Jenny was no satin-legged maiden- 
a fatrm-hand’s red handkerchief was not going to bar her 
her libertv—so a little “‘ marking-time”’ with her horny feet 
soon proved too much for the cotton texture, and by the 
time we arrived it was a case of ‘‘ Jenny, where art thou ? ”’ 
[t was supposed that they had taken refuge on the Downs, 
but later, being driven by hunger, they took up their quarters 
in a small wood, from which they were eventually enticed 
into a farmyard and captured after five days of freedom. 
Twice after this they wandered from home, but were soon 
caught. The only complaint voiced by the village was that 
they were too fond of geraniums in window-boxes ! 

Their everyday food consisted of barley-meal and 
apples. The latter they would take from my man’s mouth 
as gently as possible. But one day he was showing some 
people what clever emus they were and placed an apple 
between his teeth. Both kLirds made a grab for it and 
collided ; in consequence the man was a tooth short that 
night. Unfortunately, I was never lucky enough to breed 
from them. The hen died egg-bound, and being unable to 
secure another hen, I sold the cock bird to the Manchester 
Zoo. During the journey to Manchester my man had to 
sit in the crate with Billy, for when left alone he insisted on 
rubbing his neck against the cage, thereby giving him a mangy 
appearance, which spoilt him, for he was really very handsome 
as emus go. 

A pair of cranes were sent to me from Lisbon and lived 
a long time in the garden, roaming about at will; and a 
beautiful sight they were, too, particularly when seen from 
the house in the early morning strolling on the lawn or chasing 
each other with that reckless abandon common to all cranes. 
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A CROWNED CRANE. 

Breaktast-time always found them loitering round the kitchen 
door, and not until they had received their share would they 
take their departure. The only other species of crane I 
have kept is the demoselle, and they are no exception to the 
crane family in their nature, becoming very tame and trustful. 
Of course, it is never wise to leave birds of this kind the full 
use of their wings unless one has a very large estate and can 
make sure that they do not 
fall a prey to the first fool 
with a gun, whose = great 
prowess is in killing any bird 
he thinks rare. The best 
thing is to pinion them, and 
if properly done (which, of 
course, 1S a sie gud non) 
very little is felt of the opera- 
tion, and the Lird is in no 
way disfigured. 

A pair of Marabou storks 
which were with me for two 
years had their full liberty, 
not having their wings 
pinioned, and were only kept 
in confinement a short time 
on their arrival. to get them 
accustomed to their new 
home. After a few days they 
were let out, and gradually 
took longer flights until they 
daily visited a place called 
The Mesh, which was a good 
mile away. Possibly — the 
attraction was frogs, as that 
part of the land is very damp 
and swampy in wintertime ; 
still, they never failed to put 
in an appearance here at 
tea-time. They made a tre- 
mendous noise when flying, 
and looked most extraordinary 
with their great, long legs 
sticking straight out behind 
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them. They 
were known 


in the village 
as Adam and 
Eve, and got 
their names 
from being 
the first two 
birds to be 
turned into 
my largest, 
newest and 
by far the 
best aviary. 
A sad end 
befel Eve. 
She in some 
way injured 
one leg and 


grew very 
thin and 
weak, so 
much so that 
she could 
only make 
short flights 
fro: home, 
and in con- 


sequence 
often got to 


The Mesh, 
but had to 
be fetched CATTLE 


back by the 
bird-boy, so that in the end it seemed better that she 
should be destroyed. 

These birds lived on meat, sparrows, frogs, etc. One 
day my man shot a cat which had for long been a great 
pest, causing many deaths among the smaller birds by 
frightening them at night and making them dash against 
the wire-netting. Being rather short of food for the storks 
at the time, this unfortunate animal was divided between 
the two birds. Adam was given a nice meaty fore-leg un- 
broken and swallowed it whole, and then took a fly, evidently 
to digest it; but it disagreed with him and he alighted 
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within a 
stone’s throw 
of a certain 
doorstep, 
which hap- 
pened to be 
that of the 
owner of the 
cat, and re- 
gurgitated 
the undi- 


gested morsel 
and de- 
parted. 
Some days 
after, this 


was told to 
my man by 
the owner of 
the cat, only, 
fortunately 
for us, the 
mo 7's e.4 
appeared to 
him to be a 
rabbit’s leg. 
I believe it 
is a known 
thing that a 
cat, taken 
some dis- 
tance from 
its home, 
will always 
return, and this one was evidently no exception to the rule! 
It was unfortunate that I lost the hen, for I am sure 
they would have nested. They were always carrying sticks 
about, but could not apparently decide on a site. I even- 
tually parted with Adam, the widower, to make room for 
some new arrivals. These were three cattle egrets, a cock 
and two hens. They were a very handsome trio, being 
perfectly white, and the cock had plumes on the head and 
back which, when in eclipse plumage, turned a pale buff 
colour. From the first it was evident that among the three 
there was an old married couple and an unattached spinster ; 


EGRETS. 





A CATTLE EGRET 


CATCHING A FLY. 
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the latter came in for very hard treatment, until it became 
necessary to give her an establishment of her own. 
During the daytime they foraged among the reeds for 
insects, and occasionally took exercise by flying around— 
in this occupation they looked extremely graceful and made 
very little sound with their wings. At night they roosted 
in the branches of an old withered tree. The pair had a 
very amusing way of carrying on a sort of conversation 
with each other, uttering curious croaks which they seemed 
to emphasise by the aid of their slightly opened wings and 
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bobbing heads, but after a few minutes this came to an 
abrupt end by the hen getting furious and snapping her 
beak, as much as to say, ‘‘Oh, yes! I’ve heard that hun- 
dreds of times,”” They are remarkably clever in catching 
flies: immediately a fly settles the egret, in a most cunning 
way, sidles up closer to it, with its body crouched and its 
beak thrust forward as though the fly was in no way the 
object of the sidling; then when about a foot away he 
makes a zigzag dart and in this way never fails to catch 
his prey. 





AN EAST COAST FISHING VILLAGE IN 
WAR-TIME 


HE renewed prosperity of the village is independent 

of war prices. A decade ago it was melancholy to 

be in the fishing hamlets. The bread seemed to 

have been taken out of the mouths of the fishermen. 

Young men were looking abroad to Canada and 
the towns for employment. Talk ran chiefly on the iniquities 
of the trawlers, how they were emptying the sea of its popu- 
lation, ruining the spawning beds, destroying millions of 
young fish, making life impossible to the line fishermen. 
Now all is different. Wealth is visibly growing, and happi- 
ness too, in spite of the war. 

It would be no good service to give the name and 
geography of this particular village, since the enemy is 
displaying a particular animus against the harvester of 
the sea. No wonder! Fritz would be amazed if he saw 
the boatloads of herrings that have been brought into what 
is little more than a rocky cove in a wild and picturesque 
shore. Yesterday one vessel had close on a hundred crans 
—sold by auction at 85s. a cran—and men have been taking 
home from {20 to £40 a week. That this is no passing 
gleam of prosperity is proved by the houses the men have 
been building. One started a few years ago and others 
followed his example till a long row has come into being. 
Also many, after they came to understand it, put a lot of 
money into the war loan. Frequently, it was taken in 
notes or bullion out of the “ kist,” the owners not yet having 
arrived at that stage of civilisation when savings are put 
into the bank. 

The work is going on without a hitch despite the 
absence of so many breadwinners. What a fishing village 
contributes to the fighting forces only dawns on one through 
conversation with the women. They tell of husbands and 
sons who have gone wherever fighting or work is to be done. 
“ Jock went out to India and thought he was coming hame, 
but they landed him at the Gulf of Persia.” ‘‘ Willie’s in the 
trenches.” ‘Tam was killed in Gallipoli.” The graves dug 
on the banks of the Somme contain the bones of many a fine 
young fisher lad. And the elderly, too, are away, tough 
sea dogs who know every rock and channel of the North 
Sea, and from childhood have been familiar with all its 
types of weather; they are wearing the King’s uniform, 
some on patrol boats, some on mine-sweepers, others at 
far distant harbours or on secret service. Still the work 
goes on merrily. 

This is being written in full view of the river mouth— 
within hearing of the harsh bell with which the auctioneer 
announces the beginning of an auction on the little pier. 
The unloading boats are in view surrounded with a white 
cloud of gulls waiting for the morsels that escane as baskets 
of herrings are lowered into the punts for which horses and 
carts are waiting on the sand. All is shown up against a 
huge cliff of red sandstone. As each ship clears, it wheels 
round and sails away to the fishing ground. They are but 
small boats, for the big drifters have all been taken into 
the King’s service. 

How are they manned? It is difficult to say. Some 
of the hands are very young, some very old, a sprinkling 
would strictly be classed as unfit, but crews have been got 
together somehow. And it is plain that the future holds 
no difficulties about population for this typical fishing 
village. We cannot obtain access at the moment to exact 
statistics, but it is known that children have increased 
enormously with the advance of prosperity. The village 
street wynds and closes are crowded with them of all ages, 
irom the stodgy mites of three who strut about and shout 
like small Napoleons to those past double figures. In these 


times they are not allowed to get much older before being 
enrolled for some kind of labour. An overwhelming 


majority are boys; fine clean-limbed, active hoys, too. You 
should see them fishing. The entrance to the cove is 
so narrow that the diminutive seine nets stretch from 


pier to pier. Two hobbledehoys are stationed on the 
further side, one of whom draws the line of corks, the other 
the companion line. Four or five pay out the net from a 
boat fastened to the quay wall. Along the pier, with legs 
dangling over, sit the children between three and eight 
or nine in an irregular row. They understand every detail 
of the proceedings as well as the best, and in their shrill 
voices yell out criticism and injunction to their elders; 
although it is amusing to see how the dignity of ten ignores 
the clamour of seven ! 

After the net is cast a plentiful supply of ground bait 
in the shape of fish offal is tossed into the water, an action 
which the seagulls hovering close to the heads of the children 
accept as a special attention meant for them. But in 
reality it is a Greek gift to the podlers and flatfish which 
come up the small estuary for food with the incoming 
tide. 

Not that the native would eat a podler, big or little. 
It is only fit for “‘ thae English.”” Somebody must like them 
or the fishmonger would not be ready to buy. Perhaps 
they turn them into fried fish at the kip-shop. Fastidious- 
ness does not stop here. The North-country housewife, 
who knows a dozen ways of making herring delicious, shrinks 
in horror from cooking anything so unclean as an eel. She 
values mackerel no higher. It is darkly hinted that the 
last mentioned will eat the “ hairin’,’”’ and the others are 
foul feeders. She is nonplussed if it be pointed out that 
the best of her vegetables have been grown in the awfullest 
muck. 

But to return to our row of small and noisy critics who, 
like a row of chattering monkeys, await the result of the 
shot ; very often they are too previous in their judgment 
and raise the cry “ Bonnie Boat! Naethin’ but Bonnie 
Boat!” before they are sure. ‘‘ Bonnie Boat” is their 
sarcastic name for any fish so small as not to be worth 
taking, and a shot resulting only in Bonnie Boats is a fiasco. 
When the fishing is good they go wild with excitement. 
They know the flatfish are best, and scream with joy as the 
first flounder comes in yards before his fellows. And as 
the net gets closer and the fish, some of which are of con- 
siderable size, become visible, they yell, ‘‘ The Bag’s full!” 
“The Bag’s full!” “‘ Look at the big eel!’ ‘‘ A codlin’, 
a codlin’!”’ ‘Get the basket, Jock.” 

A large basket is procured. Were an attempt made 
to lift the net with the fish in it a rent would be the result. 
So a great hamper is thrust under it by two big boys laughing 
so that they can scarcely keep their hands steady, and the 
catch is got into the boat. A score or two of big podlers, 
two and three pounders many of them, as many flounders, 
a big, strenuous eel that fights against being captured, a 
multitude of small “ partans’”’ or crabs, and perhaps a codling, 
make up a royal catch. 

Looking on are the women with the knitting needles 
ever going with a recurrent click. Never do the women 
appear to go indoors. They stand or walk about on the 
streets and the quay for ever turning the best Alloa wool 
into socks for the soldiers. One woman alone knitted 
over a hundred pairs for a benevolent fund. Cheerful and 
smiling they continually talk to one another or converse 
in the soft local patois. It is not Glasca nor is it Edinburgh 
—alas! that towns so famous should have so mislearned a 
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dialect—but it is East Coast, than which no Scottish dialect, 
save it be that of Ayrshire, is at once so idiomatic and so 
alluring. Here Scotch is spoken as one might fancy it to 
have come from the lips of Jean Elliott or Lady Nairne, 
as Burns spoke, as Scott made his characters speak. 

Only on Sunday are the knitting needles laid aside. 
Now come the women out in their best to go to kirk, to 
join in singing the Psalms and the Paraphrases, to hear the 
minisier expound the true doctrine. And boys and girls 
bring out their boots. All the rest of the week they have 
gone barefoot and saved shoe leather, but on the Sawbath 
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Jock puts on his Sunday hat and dare do no more than 
dream of the little fishes in the bay. 

And now comes a revelation. Some wore black dresses 
on ordinary days and they were becoming and passed un- 
noticed, but now every family seems in mourning. Crape 
and the trappings of woe are everywhere. 

So vou learn that the cheerful, industrious little com- 
munity has had its share—a very liberal one--ot losses 
during the war, and although work is carried on with vigour 
and a smiling face, not forgotten are the loved and dear, 
those who are “not lost but gone before.” 





THE WATERWAYS 


OF KASHMIR 


By Lapy Murr MACKENZIE. 


VEN to think of the quiet rivers and lakes of Kashmir 
revives such a memoried atmosphere of serenity that 
for a time the roar and crash of London fades into 
silence. Who can forget the dramatic moment 
when the dust and clatter of the high-road leading 
into Kashmir is changed for the leisurely calm of the Jhelum 
River and the safe asylum of a houseboat ? To know that the 
nearest railway station is 200 miles away in itself brings peace 
to our souls. Thomas Moore, who never visited any part 
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of India, yet succeeds with the magic of his words in 
reproducing the ever present glamour of this fairy kingdom 
in such lines as these : 

Who has not heard of the vale of Cashmere 

With its roses the brightest the earth ever gave, 

Its temples and grottoes and fountains as clear 

As the !ove-lighted eyes that hang over the wave. 
It could not have been easy for the poet to realise that in 
this favoured valley rough winds rarely blow, and that 
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unruffed lake and_ river 
reflect snow-capped moun- 
tains and the verdure of 
spreading trees as Clearly 
as any looking-glass. I 
wish he could have come 
with us across the Wular 
Lake and watched the fish 
darting to and fro far 
below amid the varied 
blossoms of this unique 
water garden. 

The human life’ on 
the river claims the 
interest of the traveller 
equally with the scenery. 
The whole population 
seem to live on or by 
the Jhelum, and though 
they spend many hours 
bathing, the result, as 
jar as Cleanliness goes, is 
exceedingly disappointing. 
The Kashmiri women, how- 
ever, are very beautiful, 
in spite of the dirt which 
wraps them round. They 
work alongside their men- 
kind, paddling, poling or 
towing the boats, and 
often, in addition to doing 
a man’s work, they hold 
the last born baby in 
their arms. They do not 
look bashful or timid like 
the women of Southern 
India, for their men seem 
to grant them a_ rough 
equality. 

The river, being the 
sole channel for  com- 
mercial transport, is 
crowded with boats laden 
with the produce of the 
couniry, more especially 
maize. All along the 
banks women may be seen 
armed with long poles 
pounding maize or _ rice 
in primitive mortars, while 
the men chop up_ the 
straw as food for their 
cattle. 

One of the chief in- 
dustries is the export of 
timber, which is organised 
in a very original way. 
Great tree trunks, cut in 
the extensive Kashmiri 
forests, are launched into 
streams tributary to the 
Jhelum, and they float 
down the river till they 
reach the Punjab plains. 
Here they are retrieved in 
the shallow water and sold 
at a fair profit. On the 
lower reaches of the river 
hundreds of logs lie like 
derelicts piled up on each 
side of the bank waiting 
to be refloated next spring. 
They are quite safe, for 
it is a hanging -matter 
if anyone meddles_ with 
this desirable flotsam. 

It is interesting to 
watch the Kashmiri fisher- 
man at work. He stands 
in the prow of his boat 
spear in hand, and having 
marked down his prey 
lar below in the depth 
of the water, he then, 
with incredible swiftness, 
makes a dart with his 
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spear, then twirls it aloft round his head, and, behold, there is a 
wriggling monster on the end of it. I have watched a man 
catch fish after fish like this, in unbelievable numbers and 
at a marvellous pace. Kashmiri fish, for the most part, 
are not a popular food for Europeans, as they taste like boiled 
cotton wool; but the European trout, recently introduced 
into the rivers, would satisfy the taste of the most critical 
gourmet. 

There is an extensive trout hatchery at Achibal, one 
of the gardens and palaces built by the romantic Emperor 
Jehangir, to shelter his beautiful beloved Nur Mahal. As 
soon as the baby trout are old enough they are put into the 
streams inside the garden, and when they have reached a 
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more sedate age they are turned out of paradise to chance 
their fate in the big river. Fishing permits are hard to come 
by, and the angler is only allowed to catch a very limited 
number of fish. 

The eight springs which feed the Achibal River are 
among the wonders of Kashmir; there are four out- 
side the Imperial garden and four within. The water 
from these springs goes out into all the countryside, bringing 
‘verdure and happiness in its train. It is most fascinating 
to watch the water bubbling up mysteriously from the heart 
-of the rock. Crystal clear it emerges, moves for a while in a 
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quiet eddy, then hurls itself down the watercourses with a 
rollicking, light-hearted insouciance which creates a sense 
of envy in the onlooker. 

Kashmir is an enchantress with gifts for all. The artist 
finds it an Elysian dwelling place, and cannot decide whether 
dawn or sunset gives him the more exquisite moments. When 
spring comes with its wealth of wild flowers, he thinks nothing 
could content him more, till the hand of autumn touches the 
great chenar trees with a glory of gold and crimson. The 
archeologist can explore innumerable shrines and temples. 
The great ruin of Martund alone might occupy him 
manv a dav. How did this noble conception of a temple, 
with its elegant and restrained austerity, come to be 
built on a lonely 
Indian plain? Why 
are the fluted pillars 
of the  colonnades 
so entirely Greek in 
design? Why 
the massive 


does 
central 


temple remind = us 
of an Egyptian 
pylon ? 

The artist and 


the archeologist are, 
after all, exceptional 
people, and Kashmir 
is mostly remembered 
as the happy hunt- 
ing ground of the 
sportsman. It is 
easy to arrange a 
shoot from a house- 
boat on the Jhelum, 
for wild duck 
abound, and at 
some seasons flights 
of wild geese make 
a tempting mark for 
the really expert 
shot. Then chikor, 
as the local pariridge 
is named, may be 
had with little 
difficulty by climb- 
ing up the foothills 
which lie close io ihe 
river. 

Big-game_ shoot- 
ing is amore difficult 
undertaking, and the 


sportsman _ must 
leave the comfort of 
his houseboat and 
climb up _ boulder- 
strewn forest tracts 
towards the snow- 


capped mountains. 
Unenterprising sight- 
seers may enjoy 
a delightful jouiney 
through some of 
the nearer valleys, 
sleeping each night 
in a_ different log 
hut built for the 
benefit of forest 
officers. 

The spell of the 
forest cannot be 
denied, and yet it 
is a joyful day 
which brings’ us 
back to the life of 
the river. It is good 
to float once more on the bosom of the laughing lakes 
and spend lotus-eating hours in one or other of the gardens 
laid out by Mughal Emperors of old. The very same streams 
they loved sing past us to-day, and the fountains glitter as of 
old in the sunshine, and in the flower beds they planned 
many coloured blossoms shake their joyous petals in 
the breeze. 

Once take up a pen to write about Kashmir, it becomes 
difficult to lay it down, for this land allures us as does a lovely 
woman, and once she has laid her spell upon us, we never 
escape from her witchery. 
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COMPTON PLACE. IL? 
SUSSEX, 


A SEAT OF THE 


DURE OF DEVONSHIRE. 
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3 OLD&NEW un 


ODERN Eastbourne, created since the  incor- 
poration of the Compton property with the 
Devonshire Estates, lies along the sea front to 
the east of the Place and its domain. But old 


Eastbourne and the church where Burtons and 
Wilsons, Gildredges and Gilberts lie in their respective 
chapels nestled inland, sheltered by the downs and the 
trees of the park. Neither old nor new town, though so 
near, is obvious from Compton Place. North and east, 
rows of ancient elms, ample outbuildings and walled gardens 
(Fig. 12) limit the view; while south and west, over lawn 
and park, the eye wanders along great stretches of verdure 
broken by groups of fine trees, or by single beeches of vast 
size feathering down to the grass, so happy are they in the 
chalk soil. In swelling waves the ground rolls upwards, 
and beyond an open glade of the park the downs are seen 
rising to Beachy Head. Ji is a perfect setting for a Georgian 
house such as Sir Spencer Compton created with red_ brick 
walls, bold sashbars and roofs of thick grey slate. The taste 
of the early nineteenth century which plastered the walls 
and altered the window frames (Fig. 1) is to be deplored, 
and the envelopment by creepers is, in such a case, by no 
means an undesirable treatment. 
As suggested last week, the original house was of Eliza- 
bethan E shape facing north, entered centrally into a screened 
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way opening on the right into the hall and ending in a door 
that gave into a court, the house being of the usual one 
room thickness. The main lines of this building were 
retained by Sir Spencer when he began his remodelling 
in 1726, although he abolished every Elizabethan feaiure. 
We enter in the same way. To the right is still the hall, 
but it is of George II type, and the screen, merely four classic 
columns, carrying an entablature. Beyond the hall would 
be a stairway and a parlour. There will now be found a 
subsidiary Georgian staircase and a modernised _billiard- 
room in the projecting wing. The “screens”? became a 
vestibule r4{t. wide, and the space to the left, perhaps 
originally offices, was cleared to make the fine room, 48ft. 
long, described and illustrated last week, but leaving the 
east wing still as part of the offices for which Six Spencer 
built a wing—where his sashbars remain in the windows— 
the ampleness of which is typified by the servants’ hall 
table, of traditional trestle form, the top of elm boards 
4hin. thick, pieced together to make a length of 33it. 

The accommodation in the old house was quite inade- 
quate to the requirements of a man of rapidly increasing 
wealth and of importance in the State. He determined to 
leave the old length alone (apart from his low, half hidden 
office wing), Lut to greatly increase the depth. The favourite 
plan of his age, as carried out on a grand scale at Houghton 
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by his political opponent Sir Robert Walpole, was of two 
vast rooms, a hall and a saloon, set back to back and occu- 
pying the centre of the house with parlours on each side of 
less depth, so as to accommodate staircase halls between 
them. Such an arrangement was in Sir Spencer’s mind, 
but had to be modified owing to his retention of the shell 
and part of the disposition of the Elizabethan house. The 
hall is still entered at one end and does not occupy the 
centre of the house, and therefore has no saloon backing 
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on to it. Either that name or “ great parlour ’”’ was applied 
to the present dining-room, and the original entrance passage, 
converted into a vestibule, ran into the new building, in 
Which first was placed a small central hall with staircase 
halls on either side, and beyond that a second vestibule 
ending with the south door into the garden and having on 
vither side library and drawing-room with smaller sitting- 
rooms through them. The arrangement of a central square 
compartment opening into long, narrow ones was reproduced 
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upstairs to form a charming gallery running its length 
of about 8oft. north to south through the centre of 
the house. The illustrations make description almost 
unnecessary. The one (Fig. 7) gives the centre compart- 
ment with its vaulted ceiling leading up to the lantern of 
enriched plasterwork, and, beyond, the southern extension. 
The other (Fig. 8) gives the detail of the dignified chimney- 
piece, the enriched doorways, the wainscoiing with egg and 
tongue mouldings and bay leaf frieze, all now painted to imitate 
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walnut, while the pilasters represent porphyry with white 


marble capitals. Opening out of its southern section and 
over his new library and drawing-room Sir Spencer devised 
two state chambers with bed alcoves connecting, through 
the closets on each side of the alcoves, with lesser chambers. 
Herein we find much richness, but the chambers in the older 
part, though all Georgianised, were simply treated. 

What evidence is there that the above concise yet 
comprehensive description reallv represents the conditions 
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found by Sir Spencer 
and the alterations 
he made? Let it be 
confessed at once 
that there is some 
conjecture and no 
evidence except of 
the “‘ circumstantial ”’ 
kind. The matter 
seems not to have 
been considered and 
no attempt to reach 
the history and dates 
of the house had been 
made. When I visited 
it I met with a most 
courteous reception, 
and an offer of every 
assistance in my 
investigation. But 
there was no known 
material. It seemed 
as if reliance must 
be placed entirely on 
the plan, elevations 
and decorations as 
now existing. The 
latter, added to the 
known fact that Sir 
Spencer had _ pur- 
chased the place in 
1724 and made it his 
country seat, left no 
doubt whatever that 
he had at once new 
built o1 entirely 
transformed the 
house. That the 
latter was the course 
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That excellent East- 
bourne antiquary, the 
Rev. W.  Budgen, 
kindly volunteered 
his assistance, and in 
a very short while 
brought out an old 
parchment-covered 
volume which proved 
to be Sir Spencer’s 
accounts, kept by 
himself and recording 
receipts and expendi- 
ture for a good many 
years, both before 
and after he acquired 
Bourne Place. They 
shed much additional 
light on the some- 
what bald recital of 
his life and character 
as given in books of 
reference and history, 
but must only be 
considered here in so 
far as they concern 
Compton Place. 
Although George 
Compton, third Ear] 
of Northampton, 
married an heiress, he 
would not, when he 
died in 1681, have 
left his younger son 
Spencer, then a boy, 
more than a moderate 
fortune. But he was 
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he adopted, the form of the north side and the whole plan Suffolk at the age of twenty-five, and, joining the ‘Whigs 


made more than _ probable. 


This, however, was hardly soon after, was given a subsidiary office in 1705. Three years 


enough material on which to base a description which aimed later the receipt section of his account book starts, and 
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at accuracy, and recourse was had to the muniment room. shows him to have, besides income from offices and other 
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sources, a considerable personal estate invested in securities 
rendering him good interest. Evidently he was, as Sir 
William Wilson had been, but on a latger scale and with 
better opportunities, a ‘‘ prudent manager and Oeconomist,”’ 
and we can trace a steady increase in his income and the 
continual investment of considerable sums. Like Sir Robert 
Walpole, at first his ministerial colleague, but afterwards 
his rival for the premiership, he seems to have done well 
with South Sea stock and to have derived much profit from 
the lucrative office of Paymaster to the Army to which he 
was appointed in 1722—two years before his purchase of 
Bourne Place, and while he was still Speaker of the House 
of Commons. The House had unanimously elected him to 
its chair when the Hanoverian succession made the Whigs 
triumphant and he retained it until the death of George I. 
We are told that his “solemn manner and sonerous voice 
helped him to secure the respect of the members,” but his 
views on keeping order, though, no doubt, perfectly adequate 
to his time, would scarcely do in our own day when interrup- 
tion and disorder have been elevated into an art. Called 
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upon by a member to make the House keep quiet as he had 
a right to be heard, Mr. Speaker replied: “ No, sir, you 
have a right to speak, but the House have a right to judge 
whether they will hear you.”’ As the trusted friend and 
adviser of George II when Prince of Wales, the latter begged 
him, on his accession in 1727, to draw up the royal declara- 
tion to the Council. This virtually designated him as premier 
in succession to Walpole who, as the King’s servant, had 
been disliked) by the Prince of Wales. But Compton’s 
capacity was very limited. He had to beg Walpole to write 
the declaration for him, and the new Queen’s good sense 
prevailed to continue Walpole in office. But Compton 
must have his reward. He went to the Peers as Baron 
Wilmington in 1728 and two years later became Earl of 
Wilmington, Viscount Pevensey and Privy Seal. The 
Garter was bestowed on him in 1733, by which time he was 
owner of many a Sussex acre and of a fine house of his own 
creation. 

The Wilmington estate, from which he derived his title, 
had been settled upon him by his father, and in 1724, when he 
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acquired the Wilson property, he also bought the manors of 
Brede and Udimore for £11,000, as his account-book duly 
records. As tenant of the impoverished Wilsons he already 
held mortgages on their lands, and the easy transition between 
tenancy and ownership is recorded in the following items : 
1724. Dec. 1. Pd St Th Wilson by Mr Trumble 
in full for rent * - <* oe ae 
1724. Dec. 7. Pd St Th Wilson the balance due to 
him for the Purchase of E Bourn Mant, House, 
Lands, etc. 


no 
nN 
cl 
°o 


1378 16 o 


Eighteen months pass by, and then we find the entries : 


1726. Aug. To the Workmen at E. Bourn Place.. 2. 2:6 
Sep. To Mr. Lane on acct .. 3 80 0 oO 
Nov. To Thomas Peters, carpenter, his Bill 120 0 0 


Work was no doubt by now in full swing, chiefly under the 
management of Lane, the builder. But the estate probably 
did much of the work itself, payment for which will le 
included in the large sums handed at intervals to a 
local agent named Willard, while certain materials and 
workmen were paid fox direct 
by Lord Wilmington. For in- 
stance, the Eastbourne 
property being deficient in 
oak, recourse was had to the 
neighbourhood, and _ hence 
such an item in 1727 as: 
Timber from Ld = Ash- 

burnham a “3 25 0 0 


Payments to Lane on account 
appear during four years, and 
then we find the entry : 
1731. Feb. Fd Mr Lane 

in full for the last 

Paymt of his Contract 

for y€ New Building 

at E. Bourn Place .. 200 o o 
But even after that some 
further work is done by Lane, 
and the entire payments made 
to him amount to over £4,000. 
Masons and _ painters also 
appear in the accounts, and 
then, last of all among out- 
goings on the house renova- 
tions we find : 


1731. Aug. James 
Richards, Carver, his 
Bill in full ee os 290 oO oO 


Whether this refers to the fine 
and elaborate wood carvings 
in what is now the dining- 
room does not appear. But 
the full cost of the enriched 
woodwork, including ihe 
numerous admirable chimney- 
pieces and doorways about 
the house, cannot be repye- 
sented by this modest sum. 
Thus the account book, 
io a very considerable extent, 
lifts the veil, and shows where 
and by whom the “ New 
Building’ was done. _ It also 
tells us what architect he 
employed. As stated last week, the decorative features 
at Compton Place are in the manner that prevailed when 
William Kent held sway as a designer. He was one of a 
band of architects that clustered round Richard Boyle, 
Earl of Burlington, the architectural Mzcenas of the Early 
Georgian period. Kent lived with him in Burlington House, 
and among the band were Ripley and Campbell. All three 
had their say in the creation of Houghton which Sir Robert 
Walpole began in 1722. Now, Lord Wilmington’s account- 
book shows that he had a house at Chiswick, that village 
near London where rich men were building and where Lord 
Burlington in 1727 began to erect that remarkable Palladian 
Villa which his daughter carried to the third Duke of 
Devonshire. Thus Wilmington and Burlington were neigh- 
bours, and the account-book gives -roof of close neighbourly 
intercourse. What more natural than that Maecenas was 
asked by the new owner to Bourne Place to recommend 
one of his band? Colin Campbell, author of ‘“ Vitruvius 
Britannicus,”’ the leading work on English Palladian archi- 
tecture, had recently drawn the elevations for Houghton 
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On page 185 of Mr. R. Lenygon’s recent “ Decoration in 
England ” there is an illustration entitled “ Plan of Plaster 
Ceiling by Colin Campbell,’ and the ceiling itself I found 
in the Duchess’s bedroom at Compton Place (Fig. 6). But 


the design was given 
in William Half- 
penny’s ‘“ Modern 
Builder’s Assistant,”’ 
published in 1757, 
without any attribu- 
tion, and, therefore, 
probably by himself. 
Mr. Lenygon’s de- 
scription therefore 
appeared doubtful 
until the production 
of Lord Wilmington’s 
account-book, which 
entirely sets at rest 
the question of who 
designed his additions 
to Bourne Place, for 
the following items 
appear in it: 


wn 
77 
Qa 


Sep’. 17, 1726. 
To Colin Camp- 

bell Esq’ .. 50 0 0 
June 14, 1729. 
To Colin Camp- 

bell Esqr’ .. 100 0 Oo 
given to MF 
Campbell’s Boy I0 6 


Moreover, from letters 
to Lord Wilmington 
from his Eastbourne 
agent come these two 
extracts: May 12, 
1726, “‘When Mr. 
Campbell comes to 
Bourne I shall attend 
him and do _ what 
service I can.” 
Nov. 7, 1726, “ The 
Master Workman 
intends this week to 
come from London 
and let Mr. Campbell 
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9.—THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


be done.”’ 





10.—PAINTED COMMODE OF THE SHERATON PERIOD. 
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know how it is and hopes to have directions what shall 


The chamber, now known as the Duchess’s, in which 
we find the ceiling referred to is over the library and is one 


of the two with 
alcoves, and in its 
alcove (Fig. 5) we 
find further typical 
plasterwork. The 
mask, shell, husk 
and other motifs are 
found in most of the 
plasterwork of this 
school, as at 
Houghton, although 
the arrangement is 
original to each 
case. Houghton is 
altogether on a larger 
and grander scale, 
but similarity in 
decorative design is 
universal. The stair- 
case pictured last 
week is just a smaller 
edition of that in Sir 
Robert Walpole’s 
country palace. It 
dates between 1728 
and 1730, for in the 
frieze of the door- 
ways on the landing 
we find a_ baron’s 
coronet between palm 
leaves ; and so James 
Richards, or whoever 
did this portion of 
the wood carvings, 
wrought them after 
the barony was con- 
ferred and before the 
new peer became 
Earl and Privy Seal, 
and, in June, 1730, 
paid respectively for 
passing the two 
patents £687 10s. and 
£116 2s. As aspecia! 
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friend of the new King he considered that a royal visit 
to him at “Eastbourne was possible, and for this he 
provided by his sumptuous treatment of the two chambers 
lying west of the south end of the upstairs gallery, and 
which appear to have been known in his time as the 
King’s room and dressing-room. Both were originally hung 
with tapestry, and accordingly we find in the account-book 
the item : 
f Ss vd 
1730. Feb. Pd Fr. Whitworth Esq for Tapistry 480 0 o 
The bedroom set has recently been removed, and to that 
extent the complete decorative scheme as originally intended 
and carried out has been marred (Fig. 2). But no other 
change has been made. The whole of the woodwork is 
admirable. The chimneypiece is, of course, the most 
conspicuous feature, but skirting, doorways, window shutters 
are all enriched, and the treatment of the combined scheme 
of alcove and closet doorways is very good indeed. The 
woodwork shows Ionic pilasters, egg and tongue mouldings 
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and friezes of oak leaf for the doorways and of wave for the 
alcove wainscoting. Above that, the vaulting and lunettes 
are of rich plasteiwork, although the chief achievement in 
that material is reserved for the main ceiling. In the 
centre we find a slightly different rendering of Titian’s 
“Venus and Adonis’ to that for which, a few years earlier, 
Hawksmoor had’ been responsible in the Easton Neston 
drawing-room. The border is singularly elaborate. Panels 
with figure subjects, busts and masks, mythic beasts and 
realistic eagles combined with cartouches and floral swags 
were all there to greet the awaking monarch had the pros- 
pective visit ever taken place. If pitched in a rather lower 
key, the dressing-room is equally complete. Here the set 
of tapestry hangings remains. They represent scenes from 
Cervantes—Sancho Panza tossed in a blanket and Don 
Quixote riding up behind in full panoply of war are con- 
spicuous in the illustration (Fig. 4). Three weeks ago 
Country Lire illustrated the tapestries at Brahan Castle, 
some of which were attributed to Peter Vanden Hecke, a 
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Brussels weaver, who between 1710 and 1752 produced many 
tapesiries “‘among others, some representing the History of 
Don Quixote.”’ Very likely he is the author of those in the 
Compton Place ‘‘ Dressing-Room.’’ The mantelpiece is very 
refined in design and delicate in handling, and there is finish 
about the overdoors and in the long panels of oak wreath and 
ribbon swag that occupy the narrow spaces between the 
tops of the window cases and the ceiling cornice. Between 
the windows, here and in the bedroom, are two more such 
decorative looking-glasses in pedimented frames over Ojit. 
high as we saw last week in the present dining-room. All 
of these, and others as well, are enumerated in the inventory 
that was made after the Earl of Wilmington’s death in 
1743. A glass in painted Tabernacle Frame ”’ is an item 


“cc 


in various bedrooms which shows that they were not gilt, 
but were treated as part of the general decoration of the 
room in which they occurred. 

The earl had achieved his master’s wish and his own 
hesitating ambition before he died. King and people were 
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alike weary of Walpole when, despite his peace policy, war 
with Spain broke out and was unsuccessful. An adverse 
division on a side issue led to his resignation in 1742, and 
Wilmington had come to look upon himself as a fit successor. 
He became First Lord of the Treasury. But he was the 
least important and least considered member of his adminis- 
tration and the butt of the letter writers and rhymesters : 


Sce yon old, dull, important lord 
Who at the long’d for money board 
Sits first, but does not lead. 


His fortune had gone on accumulating. The account-book 
shows further land purchases in Eastbourne and Pevensey, 
as well as sums lent on mortgage to the Parkers of Ratton 
who, like their former neighbours, the Wilsons, were getting 
into financial straits. With the Wilsons he continued on 
friendly terms. Five guineas at the christening of Sir 
Thomas’s son, and little gifts to the lad as he began to 
grow up are items in the accouni-book. But it was 
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only after Wilmington’s death and his nephew, Lord 
Northampton, has inherited Compton Place that Edward 
Wilson paid his visit there to ask for the family foriraits 
and deeds. 

The fifth, sixth and seventh Earls of Northampton— 
two nephews and a great nephew of Lord Wilmington—in 
turn held his Eastbourne property without any one of them 
having a son to succeed him. It was not among the settled 
estates when the seventh Earl died and he bequeathed it 
to his daughter Elizabeth who, in 1782, married Lord George 
Cavendish, younger son of the fourth Duke of Devonshire 
and of the heiress of the Earl of Burlington. Compton 
Place had probably been little used by the Northampton 
Earls, but Lord George made it his home and is responsible 
for all the early nineteenth century work. His exterior 
plastering, bow windowing and thin sash barring have 
already been alluded to. Well covered by creepers, the 
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Copyright 
south front (Fig. 1) looks pleasant and comfortable opening 
on to a grass terrace with flower-beds edged by stone vases 
and urns, some of which are the spoils of his grandfather’s 
Chiswick villa which has ceased to be a private residence. 
To the interior he did not do much, although the drawing- 
room (Fig. 9) shows signs of his period in its mantelpiece 
and still more in its furnishing. The walls are now decorated 
with exquisite coloured engravings which will no doubt 
have been acquited by him, dating, as they do, from the 
closing years of the eighteenth century. Of the same period 
there is much excellent furniture, of which examples may 
be seen in the illustrations of other apartments besides the 
drawing-room, where, perhaps, the most interesting pieces 
are a pair of painted corner commodes (Fig. 10) in the manner 
of Sheraton before his Empire phase which began about 
1800. The frame and panels, edged with delicate ormolu 
banding, have a yellow ground on which are painted in 
natural colours pots of convolvulus, a basket of flowers 
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and draped curtains. Lord George, however, did not com- 
pletely refurnish. No doubt much that had belonged to 
Lord Wilmington—including all for which he paid £480 to 
an upholsterer—is gone. But the fine side tables in the 
dining-room were mentioned and illustrated last week, 
and there is a small one of the same period in the hall 
(Fig. 3). The wave, the shell, the scale and the disc, all 
favourite motifs of William Kent, are present, and there is 
a very similar table at Rousham, where he decorated rooms, 
designed furniture and laid out gardens for General Dormer. 
The walnut chairs, stools and settee in the Eastbourne gallery 
(Fig. 7) may well have been acquired by Lord Wilmington 
before he came to Sussex, as they are of Queen Anne type. But 
here also are mahogany hall chairs charmingly designed and 
finished with oak leaf garland framing the round back, and 
down the leg we find the same acanthus leaf, followed by the 
disc pattern as on the side table with which they were 
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THE WALLED GARDEN. 
probably intended to go. There is scarce a country house in 
England, except Houghton, where the interior has remained 
so characteristic of the good style—essentially native though 
founded on Italian study—which prevailed during the 
first score of years of the Hanoverian régime. A few 
minor alterations and replacements, savouring of Victorian 
days, might well be reconsidered now that Georgian work 
is sympathetically understood, but the hand of passing 
time and changing taste has dealt lightly with this interesting 
house. 

The rest of the story can be told in few words. In 
1831 the Burlington Earldom was revived in favour of Lord 
George Cavendish, whose grandson succeeded him as second 
earl in 1834, and his cousin as seventh Duke of Devonshire 
in 1858. It was during his period of possession that modern 
Eastbourne arose. It has continued its career of growth 
and prosperity under his son who succeeded him in 1891, 
and under his great nephew who became ninth duke in 
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1908 and who, with the good wishes of his countrymen, is 
now leaving his native shores and historic homes to take 
up the Governorship of the Dominion of Canada. Delicate 
work lies ahead of him, for during his period of governance 
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many a problem has to be solved, many a novel measure 
introduced to knit closer the ties of the Motherland and its 
vigorous offspring. That work could not have been er- 
trusted to better hands. H. Avray TIPPING. 





IN THE 


SUMMER FLOWERS CAREFULLY ARRANGED. 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


¥T has been one of the pleasant tasks of the garden to provide 
2 for the use of the summer flowers—the tender things 
~ that were formerly called bedding plants. A space of 
ground of triangular shape, with a boundary of high wall 
on one side and of low walls on the other, is devoted to 
tiese plants. As the wide end of the triangle would have been 
to broad a space for good effect and convenient working, a 
rt of raised backbone was put up, consisting of a double low 
cry walling filled in with good garden soil. At the end where 
the triangle contracts the dry walling swings in to the path 
cn both sides, so that the whole of the small end is of raised 


ba 
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SOLANUM JASMINOIDES AND THE BACK OF 


FLOWERS. 


THE 





GARDEN 


borders. These ends and the axial backbone are planted with 
Yuccas, Crinums and Phormiums that stand well up and, 


with their more solid aspect, make a good background to the 
softer plants. These are grouped in good harmonies of colour. 
In the immediate foreground of the picture there is a wide drift 
of the pretty yellowish white Gladiolus Lily Lehmann, with 
yellow and white Snapdragons, pale yellow Cannas and variegated 
Maize. A corner group of Marguerite Mrs. Sander, though 
always a beautiful thing, is but a poor substitute for the Lilium 
longiflorum—a subject of wartime abstinence—to which the 
place properly belongs. All this patch of white and yellow is 
bordered by a favourite mixture of the useful old variegated 
Mint (Mentha rotundifolia), the pure lemon yellow Calceolaria 
amplexicaulis and the golden foliage of Pyrethrum Golden 
Feather. These are informally 
mixed ; the Mint, which would 
have grown too tall, has been 
several times pinched, and the 
bloom of the Calceolaria is led 
up into it so as best to show its 
bright pale yellow colouring. 
Towards the further corner, 
nearer the arch, the 
changes, passing through palest 
pink of Geranium, Gladiolus, 
Pentstemon and Snapdragon 
to soft reds. Further round 
to the right, now passing out 
of the picture, the 
deepens to fullest reds, 
ruddy-leaved red 
scarlet Lobelia, 
Pentstemon and dwarf Dahlias, 
with accompanying foliage of 
deep red Ricinus and _ Iresine, 
the same kind of colouring with 
different plant arrangement 
being here on both sides of 
the path. Further on 
the colouring comes back to 
the tender pinks, leading to 
yellows and whites, the whole 
distance at the narrow end of 
the triangle being a good mass 


colour 


colour 

with 
Cannas, 
Geranium, 


again 


of Yuccas, with a groundwork 
of Heliotrope, Ageratum, and 
an interplanting of pale pink 
Ivy-leaved Geranium and Sweet 
Alyssum. 

The second illustration 
mass of 
against 
the weather-boarding of a barn, 
and the back of a double border 
of grey, purple, pink and white 
colouring. Here there are pink 
Hollyhocks, with large groups 
of Echinops, and 
Jackmannii trained 
stout pea-sticks, Gypsophila, 
Lavender, the purple  Del- 
phinium consolida, Ageratum, 
light and dark purple China 
Asters, with pink and purple 
Gladiolus and_ white 
dragons and Pentstemons, the 
whole being intergrouped with 
the grey foliage of Artemisia 
Ludoviciana and A. Stelleriana. 
The silver grey of the old 
weather-boarding of the barn 
is a good background and forms 


shows a_ flowering 


Solanum jasminoides 


Clematis 
over on 


Snap- 


GREY BORDER. 








COULTERI. 


ROMNEYA 


part of the picture. The bush of Romneya Coulteri, shown more 
in detail, is in the border next to the barn, just under the white 
Solanum. Both these and the Fig on the return wall enjoy the 
warm, sheltered border facing a little to the south of west. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Poxnp WEED AND CopPER SULPHATE. 

Sir,—In a recent number of Country Lire there was an account of 
putting copper sulphate into a fish pond to kill the algw7. The amount 
sugg¢sted was one part to 750,000 parts of water. The area of our pond is 393 
cubic feet, and the copper sulphate works out at slightly over one-nine- 
We put this into a muslin bag, as suggested by your 
through the water unt.] dissolved ; but it 


teenth part of an ounce. 
correspondent, and dragged it 
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has had no effect whatever, and the water is as green as ever. This was 
done about a fortnight ago. Can you suggest anything else ?—T. NiB.err. 

[Low forms of plant life, such as the green scum often found on the 
surface of water in hot weather and the weed commonly called flannel weed, 
can be killed by an application of copper sulphate as already described in 
these pages ; but duckweed cannot be destroyed in this way, and we think 
it possible that this is the cause of the trouble. If so, one means of dealing 
with it is to clean the pond out in winter and to rake off this floating weed 
when it appears the following summer. 
the contents of which had been cleaned of duckweed by large goldfish. 
Ducks also are known to be very fond of it.—Ep. 


We recently saw a fountain basin 


TRANSPLANTING Harpy FERNS. 

S1r,—I have the offer of some choice outdoor ferns from a friend in the 
country. If dug up with plenty of soil round the roots, is it a good time now 
to transfer them from their present situation to my own garden? If not 
can you advise me in the matter? Thanking you in anticipation.- 
E. CATTERALL. 

[The best time for transplanting ferns is just before growth commences 
that is in February or early spring. There is great diversity in size and habit 
among hardy ferns, and many of them may be successfully transplanted 
in the autumn or winter if necessary, provided the weather is open. They 
should have a good depth of well drained soil and plenty of moisture in the 
summer. It is advisable to pay some attention to the arrangement when 
planting an outdoor fernery. By interspersing evergreen and deciduous 
ferns the effect is more pleasing than when ferns which d:e down at the sam¢ 
time are all planted together.—Ep. | 


THE LEAF-CUTTING OR MASON BEE. 

Si1r,—I enclose herewith some Rose leaves eaten in a very peculiar 
manner by a kind of bee, a specimen of which is attached. I should bi 
very much obliged if you would tell me (1) the scientific name as well as 
the common English name of this insect ; (2) is it of common occurrenc: 
for Rose leaves to be eaten in this peculiar manner? The insect appears 
to fly away with the portion of the leaf bitten off to its nest ; unfortunately, 
we have not yet been able to locate this. Only certain Rose bushes ar: 
attacked ; shrubs, trees and ramblers round about in great profusion are 
not touched.—E. BurRELL, Sparrow Court, Whitfield, Dover, Kent. 

[The Rose leaves are attacked by the Mason Bee (Megachile centun- 
cularis) which appears to be even more busy than usual this year. It 
singles out certain bushes or ramblers for attack, and its frequent incursions 
leave these bushes almost defoliated, while others are untouched. The 
bee very carefully nips out from the edges of the leaves circular pieces with 
which it builds its nest. Even the most accomplished tailor could not work 
more neatly nor with more exactness. The bee carries the parts of the leaves 
bodily away to some tunnel it has made, usually in the mortar of brick walls 
or in old woodwork and occasionally in the so:l. The Rose leaves are used 
to line the tube in which the female bee places an egg with attendant food 
material, using a circular piece of leaf to shut in the little cylindrical 
tube. The best remedy is to fi d the nest and pour paraffin in the hole 
In order to trace the bee to its nest it is sometimes necessary to display great 
activity, more especially where hedges and streams intervene. Should 
attempts fail, the next best remedy is to catch the bee with a butterfly net 
The bee possesses a sting.—Ep. | 








LITERATURE 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK 


The Book of Sorrow, by Andrew Macphail. 

T would be easy to challenge Mr. Macphail’s opening 

sentence: ‘‘ This book contains all that has been said, 

all that can be said upon the theme of sorrow.” His 

subject is as inexhaustible as the sea. As the old 
song has it: 


(Oxford University Press.) 


Job in his lamentations said that Man was made to mourn 
And there’s no happiness from the cradle to the urn. 


The causes of sorrow may be divided into two classes, noble 
and ignoble, selfish and unselfish. Both have been food 
for the Muses. The sorrow that has its root in self-pity 
is not on the face of it entitled to much respect, yet it can 
establish a claim to it. Whenever poetry expresses a human 
sentiment it establishes the right to a hearing. For example, 
take the opening lines of one of Cowper’s most touching 
poems, the one written on receipt of his mother’s picture : 

Oh, that those lips had language! Life has pass’d 

With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 
How human! It is a noble form of that very ignoble selfish- 
ness which Laurence Sterne derided in a passage which must 
be quoted from memory, as this is being written far from 


any library. ‘‘‘ He is dead,’ said my uncle Toby. ‘So 
am not I,’ quoth the fat, foolish kitchen wench.’”’ What a 
pity that Mr. Macphail found nothing to quote from William 
Cowper. 





There is another form of grieving about which Mr. 
Macphail has not garnered anything. It is the sorrow that 
sorrow grows less as time goes on. Alfred Tennyson, whose 
‘““TIn Memoriam ”’ is a treatise on Sorrow, would have put 
this down as blasphemy or Philistinism. He wrote: 

Let Love clasp Grief lest both be drown’d, 
Let darkness keep her raven gloss: 
Ah, sweeter to be drunk with loss, 

To dance with death, to beat the ground, 


Than that the victor Hours should scorn 
The long result of love, and boast, 
“Behold the man that loved and lost, 

But all he was is overworn.” 


Yet every man knows that oblivion scattereth her poppy. 
Hallam Tennyson said that his father meant by these lines 
“it is better to bear the wild misery of extreme grief than 
that Time should obliterate the sense of loss and deaden 
the power of love.” But that is exacily what Time does 
and what Time was doing when, the first wild frantic grie! 
over, the poet was able to sit down in the calmest manner 
trace all the avenues and windings of Sorrow, search it 
philosophy, dissect his own feelings, make verse of the resul 
and not only so, but carry the “ Elegies,’”’ as he called them 
in his pocket and devote his spare moments to polishin: 
them. He did not on this occasion write according to th 
facts of Nature, but sentimentally. Nor is that but a ca: 
of Homer nodding. Many of the numerous extracis fro! 
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Tennyson made by Mr. Macphail might be cited as examples 
of the sentimentality beloved by mid-Victorians. ‘ As thro’ 
the land at even we went,” “‘ Home they brought her warrior 
dead,” and the juvenile dirge, ‘‘ Now is done thy long day’s 
work’ are examples. His greatest piece about death is 
the Death of Arthur, greatest of the Idvlls, greatest perhaps 
of all his poems. 

Mr. Macphail shows excellent judgment in setting 
Heath at the front as Sorrow’s origin, but he has too much 
iiclination towards those who try to sentimentalise about 
life’s ugliest enemy with smooth phrases. A Walter Raleigh 
-an fill sober prose with poetry when he kegins ‘O just, 
eloquent and mighty death,” but the minor poet imitates 
}im at the peril of his life. The lines which come first in 
ie book are the smooth patter of one who had not yet been 
compelled to make a supreme sacrifice. In 1878 W. E. 
| enley wrote almost jauntily of death, as one easily may 

en the vision is far distant : 
The ways of death are soothing and serene 
And all the words of death are grave and sweet. 


Vhat a different man he was in 1904. Nearing the end of 
is own life and ceaselessly mourning that of the lovely and 
able girl he had lost, he gives living and poignant expression 
) his sadness : 

And none (God wot !) can understand 

How I regret and yearn and pine 

For just one contact with a little hand. 


fhe piece chosen by Mr. Macphail for his opening excites 
at the best only a literary admiration, but this which he 
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has missed makes the reader turn his head as he would at 
the too intimate sight of a brave man sobbing. There is 
no sob in George Herbert’s voice, but it is convincing in 
the very calm of its reality, sounding still in our ears like a 
dial motto finely chosen to impress even the casual by its 
truth and solemnity. 
Yet still thou goest on, 
And now with darknesse closest wearie eyes, 
Saying to man, It doth suffice: 
Henceforth repose; Your work is done 

But Herbert’s “‘ Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright,” 
although it would not be out of place in any fine collection 
of verse, has but a remote bearing on grief. For the matter 
of that Herrick’s “ Daffodils”’ and Waller’s ‘‘ Go, lovely 
Rose’”’ are as much out of place. Yet their beauty is in 
itself a justification. There are a great many poems in the 
anthology whose connection with sorrow is not closer than 
pensiveness is to grief. But the monotony of sorrow had 
otherwise been too great. Generally speaking, the contents 
of the book are such as would tend to soothe and comfort 
any reader plunged in grief or suffering in mind, body or 
estate. This is high praise even when qualified by the state- 
ment that Mr. Macphail does not always distinguish between 
the genuine article and its sentimental imitation. He 
carries the reader through many grades and stages of sorrow 
to arrive finally at a sentiment as old as the written word 
and expressed in familiar language by Stephen Hawes, 
who is supposed to have died in 1523, 

For though the daye be never so long 

At last the belle ringeth to evensong. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE METHWOLD RECLAMATION. 

[To THE FpITOR OF “ CounTRY LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—In view of the interest you have always taken in the 
Methwold reclamation scheme and of the correspondence that 
has appeared in your pages on the subject, perhaps I may be 
allowed to give a short account of a visit I recently paid there. 
At the outset I should say that the soil is the lightest I know of 
anywhere under cultivation. I have examined a good many 
soils at one time or another, but have not yet met with one 
containing less of the finer particles that chemists and agricul- 
turists alike have always recognised as being desirable for safe 
farming. In every other case where I have met similar soils 
they have invariably been waste lands. The old method of 
dealing with such soils was devised in the eighteenth century 
by Townshend and improved by Coke, both of Norfolk. It 
consisted in growing crops for sheep, and feeding them on the 
land so that the treading and the excretigns of the animals 
might improve the soil. The method is satisfactory when it 
is worked well, but it requires a triple qualification: capital 
to buy the sheep, knowledge of animal husbandry, and know- 
ledge of crop production. 

Dr. Edwards’ method is much simpler. It does not 
require much working capital or much knowledge of animal 
husbandry; it requires only a knowledge of crop  pro- 
duction. That, of course, is a distinct score. Triple qualifi- 
cations are not very common, and bad management on a sandy 
soil soon involves farm and farmer in disaster. The single 
qualification required for Dr. Edwards’ method is much more 
within the realm of practical possibilities Briefly, the method 
consists in growing crops selected for their suitability to the 
conditions, and treating them with artificial fertilisers. Here, 
of course, capital is necessary, but it is less than that involved 
in sheep husbandry. And, moreover, it is not necessary for 
the cultivator to draw up his own scheme of manuring, which 
might require more knowledge than he could be expected to 
possess ; a scheme can be drawn up for him. Artificial manures 
can supply the nutrients needed by the plant, but not the water. 
Here there might be considerable trouble. If the soil were 
shallow and underlain by rock or pebbles, the water supply 
might be a very awkward business. At Methwold the sand 
lies deeper, so that roots can strike down. It is underlain by 
a mixture of sand and chalk, which, although bad as a surface 
soil, is not unkindly as a subsoil. The plant is able to get at 
all the water there is. Of course, in these first years there is 
organic matter in the surface soil, accumulated during the years 
f virgin conditions, but it is not great in amount, and we mav 
‘casonably expect it will be worked out before long. What 

ill happen then? I am not sure that anything serious need 
be feared. 

Considerable quantities of crop residues are returned to 
‘he soil each year. All the potato haulm is returned, mangold 
‘aves are put back, stubbles are ploughed in. Still more could 
« done by growing more clover, lucerne, etc. Dr. Edwards 
has show that these light soils are reclaimable, and that there 
is no necessity, apart from the considerations indicated above, 


for leaving them waste. That is an achievement of which he 
may well feel proud. Let us hope his example will be followed.— 
E. J. Russert, D.Sc., Lawes Agricultural Trust, Rothamsted 
Experimental Station, Harpenden. 


A CRITICISM AND ITS ANSWER. 

(To tHE Epitor oF “ Country Lire.”’} 
Sir,—It must surely have occurred to you that you have been trying the 
tempers of some of your readers pretty highly, in your late issues, since you 
opened the columns of Country Lire to the effusions of those people who 
see crime in our beautiful hedgerow timber, poison in our stately elms, and 
nothing but sterility and waste in our gorgeous heath and gorse lands, and 
who openly advocate their destruction. Into the controversy I have no 
wish to enter, though, like most questions, it has two sides to it. I think 
a climax of irritation will be reached when your readers see the illustration 
of “‘ Kempley New Church” and read the appreciative article describing it 
in your issue of August 19th. It is hard to understand how a village which 
already possessed such a charming old church could possibly want a new 
one, and it is still harder to understand the taste which promoted or is satisfied 
with a building of such an appalling appearance as the illustration shows 
it to be. The builder should have remembered that no matter how ‘“ modern ”’ 
his ideas may be, ‘‘ the Church” is not modern, and that it és distinctly, 
and rightly so, tied down by tradition, and that to house “ the Church ” 
in a building that defies all tradition, and looks like a Futurist’s idea of a 
barn decorated for a festival, must offend the sense of what is fitting in the 
minds of all lovers of our traditionally beautiful and historic old ecclesiastical 
buildings, a number of whom must be readers of Country Lire. We have 
hitherto looked to Country Lire to lend its considerable influence to the 
conservation of our wild country and lovely English scenery, and to emphasise 
the value of our traditions and the historic buildings handed down to us 
from the past, but if Country LIFE is going to range itself on the side of 
the Philistines and the modern disciples of ‘‘ Utility,’’ we shall have to mourn 
a friend that is lost to us.—B. pe SALES LA TerRRIERE, Colonel (The King’s 
Body Guard). 

(The agricultural questions raised by our correspondent are of such 
importanc? that they answer themselves. As to Colonel la Terr‘ére’s 
criticism of our illustration of a modern church which looks modern, he 
must read the letter in our issue of August 26th from Mr. F. C. Eden. 
That learned ecclesiologist rebukes the writer of the article for calling the 
reticulated window “‘a startling modern note ” on the ground that it exactly 
resembles the fourteenth century east window of Barsham Church, restored 
out of knowledge in the ’seventies. But the real issue is neither 
concerned with the wisdom of providing another church in the parish, nor 
limited to the merits or otherwise of Kempley New Church : it touches the 
dignity of architecture as a living art. We are content to take our stand on 
the creed laid down by our critic: conservation of the historic buildings 
handed down to us, and emphasis on tradition in modern design. But the right 
use of tradition does not mean blind copying of old work. English archi- 
tecture would be a barren art if Sir Christopher Wren had taken that view. 
We should have had a misunderstood copy of the Gothic of old St. Paul’s 
instead of the supreme masterpiece of the English Renaissance. If archi- 
tecture is to be anything more than a plaything for archzologists, if it is to 
be a continuing and living art, it must speak the language of to-day and 
not of the twelfth, fourteenth or any other century, while developing good 


traditions, as the new church at Kempley certainly does. And so we shall 
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continue to seek out and to illustrate all that is best of modern work, “ to 
hear all voices,” as Walter Pater said, while abating nothing of our 
opposition to tampering with ancient work which enshrines any authentic 
tradition —Ep.] 

ZEPPELINS AND MARTIAL LAW. 

[To THE EpitTor oF “ Country Lire.”’] 

Sir,—I think a plain narration of my little experience with Zeppelins will show 
that those who man these craft lay themselves open to short shrift at martial 
law. Germans ought to be the last to deny it. Their prompt execution of 
francs-tireurs could only be justified if they refrained from shooting the defence- 
less. Now as to the story. On Saturday night last I looked out at eight 
o’clock or so and thought of a walk, but a very threatening sky stopped me. 
After writing a few letters and so on, I went to bed, my house standing by 
itself in an agricultural part of East Anglia. It might have been one or 
two o’clock when I was awakened by a noise that might have been that 
of a distant goods train such as is run on Sundays. Zeppelins came into my 
mind, but only to be dismissed. I was tired and slept peacefully. 

After breakfast I strolled out for a smoke in the open air—it should be 
mentioned that, owing to circumstances which need not be described, I 
was alone in the house, therefore no rumour of any kind had come to me. 
What my surprise, therefore, 
to find in a field almost adjoining 
the three craters made by 
Zeppelin bombs. I like a 
celebrated character in fiction, 
wrapped in astonishment, till a 
party of soldiers and police arrived 
and took possession of the fragments, 
notification that 
had to gather all possible 
evidence, and that anything that 
did not serve’ their purpose 
would be returned if I wished. This 
naturally led to an exploration of 
neighbourhood, for the new- 
comers full of information 
about the raid. I may not mention 
the district, but those who know it 
the facts. It 

There is no 


was 


house 
was, 


with civil 


they 


a very 


the 
were 


will easily recognise 
is purely agricultural. 
military establishment of any kind 
in it and it is not a munition area. 
Not very far from my house is an 
old which been illus- 
trated and described in your pages. 
Several bombs had been dropped 
near this, demonstrating by ocular 
evidence that the chalk lies very 
close to the surface, because where 
barley was growing the night before 
there were chalk pits in the morning. 
The main road runs along at very 
little distance and on the outskirts 
of a purely agricultural village is 
situated a delightful public-house of 
which I have often wished to become 
In fact, I have prayed that 
made 


mansion has 


owner. 
the licensing laws might be 
more severe in order that this place 
might become vacant, for it is really 
a very pretty and_ characteristic 
Elizabethan building. The Zeppelins 
did not hit it, but they had dug out 


several holes in the field that lies 
just across the road from it—a 
potato field this time. Then they 


seem to have drifted over the village 
and dropped their missiles on the 
other edge of it, for there a pasture 
was cut up by explosive bombs. 
What I want most to point out 
is that these bombs, and I have heard 
of many more in the same neighbour- 
hood, did not indicate any direct 
line of flight. The holes lie at very 
various angles to one another, more 


as though the Zeppelin had been 
hovering and moving undecidedly 


in the district. As far as this par- 
ticular area concerned, no 
record has been forthcoming of a 
living thing being injured, but that 


was 


is due to one of those coincidences 
which border on the miraculous. 
There were some two thousand 
people sleeping close together in 
the little two-storied houses of an 
agricultural village. Had a bomb 


dropped among them, as it might 
easily have done, the consequences 
would have been awful. There were 
fields full of stock, but the bombs 
fell on crops of barley, stubble 
and potato fields. This shows that 
were dropped promiscuously, 
any military attention, 


they 
without 
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Winter oats with straw sevzn feet high. 


Another side of the same field of winter oats. 
crop was thick as well as tall. 
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without any purpose save that of sheer murder. This fact should } 





e 


recognised in order that if the crews of Zeppelins are caught, they may 


be tried as assassins by martial law.—G. 


A SURREY AMATEUR’S BATTLE AGAINST WEEDS. 
[To THE Epitror oF “ Country LiIFE.’’] 


Sir,—A large number of agricultural labourers have been exempted froy, 


military service until the close of the harvest season. At first sight thj 
seems an excellent provision, but longer consideration leads to the con:lusi 


1 


that in the national interest further extension for another two or thre 


months will be a great gain. If farmers cannot altogether retain tl! 
remaining labourers of military age, the food supply of the country for b 
man and beast will be greatly increased if they are allowed to keep th 
for that time, so that much of the seed corn for the harvest of 1917 cai 
planted before this winter sets in. The accompanying photographs den 
strate beyond question the force of this contention, and I think the rea 
of the contrast between the two crops shown deserve serious considerat 
The photographs of the winter oats were taken in a fi ld which ex; 
and my predecessor described as the worst on the farm. The soil is p. 
and sandy. When the field came under my control in April, 1915, it } 
on it the remains of a crop of swedes that were no bigger than walnuts. 


The average height of the whole field 


acres was six feet. 


From this illustration it will be seen that ti 
Weeds were smothered. 
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field was very foul; spurrey, sorrel, fog and twitch became luxuriant. Last 
year a quite moderate crop of potatoes was taken off after a comparatively 
small dressing of farmyard manure. In the autumn it was seeded with 
Carter’s Black Tartar oats after a dressing of half a ton of lump lime to the 
acre. No form of lime had been given for many years and the soil was very 
sour. In addition to its sweetening effect, the lime also released potash, 
which could not be purchased except at prohibitive prices. In the spring 
the crop had 2cwt. of superphosphate and three-quarters of a hundredweight 
of sulphate of ammonia to the acre. The oats were cut early in August 
aud much of the straw was 7ft. high, while the average was quite 6ft. In 
itself this was eminently satisfactory, but one all important factor in the 
success was that the weeds in this very foul field were smothered and, in 
addition, next year there is not likely to be the same call for labour that 
would have been the case it the crop had been sown in March or April. 
The crop of spriag sown oats suffers very sadly by comparison. Short 
straw and a thin crop can only be attributed to the free growth of weeds— 
a growth encouraged by the very steps taken to ensure a good oat crop. 





Spring oats with straw which only averaged two feet. 





: hy 


Lhis photograph was taken in the same field of spring oats. 
as shovi in straw. 


At the time the oats were making their first growth, the weeds were doing 
the same and it became a race, without any handicap-between them. With 
the autumn and winter-long start that the winter oats possessed, on the 
other hand, their weed competitors had no ghost of a chance. It should 
be explained, further, that the field which bore this poor crop of spring oats 
was considered, both by the previous holder—with forty years’ experience 
of the farm—and a soil expert, to be much the best on the place and very 
much better than that in which the winter oats were grown. In rogr5 it 
Catried a quite good crop of wheat following a ley of four years. On the 
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The man is about five feet four inches. 
Weeds helped by manures grew as fast as the oats, which were robbed of their food. 


That the teeth of the vake with 
which the right hand man ts turning back the crop can be seen shows that it was thin as well 
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supposition that the best field would return most if most were done to it, 
it was ploughed three times and cultivated four in order to clean it well and 
do all that was possible to ensure a good crop this year. A dressing of two 
tons of matured gas lime to the acre was given in the winter months and, 
before Carter’s White Cluster oats were planted in the spring, 5cwt. of basic 
slag and 1cwt. of nitrolin were distributed over each acre. An additional 
dressing of half a hundredweight of sulphate of ammonia was given to one 
part of the field, but this made little perceptible difference in the length of 
the straw. Labour troubles and weather conditions made successful weeding 
ir the early summer difficult, though not more difficult than in the case of 
the winter oats. One result of the work and manuring was a grand crop 
of weeds that robbed the straw of its food and produced only a stunted oat 
plant. In addition we were not able, paitly because of wet weather, to 
finish cutting until the last day of August. 
possible with winter oats, is a form of insurance against wet weather with 
which August too frequently favours this country. Apart from a smaller 
and less remunerative crop of oats, this fine crop of weeds in the spring-sown 


An earlier harvest, as is always 


oats has laid up a store of future 
trouble and, with the possibility of 
less labour available next year, makes 
one farmer at least wish that he had 
attacked his weeds by autumn sowing 
rather than by winter cultivation. 
Though the contrast is not quite 
as striking, the same story might be 
told of the wheat crops. The autumn 
sown are very much superior to those 
which could not be sown till spring. 
But it remembered that 
autumn-sown seeds need proper manu- 
rial treatment if they are to make 
rapid spring growth and to smother 
the weeds. 


must be 


These experiences show 
the benefits of autumn planting—ad- 
vantages known to every good farmer, 
who is well aware that under normal 
conditions the autumn-sown crop is 
more economical than the spring sown. 
But it is to be feared that few will be 
able to put their knowledge into 
practice if the authorities cannot alter 
the present intention to take large 
numbers of agricultural labourers at 
the clese of the harvest. In the na- 
tional interest the Military Authorities 
have released many soldiers for the 
ingathering of the crops. Surely it 
will be wise to allow farmers to keep 
sufficient men for three more months 
to ensure good crops next year. Short- 
age of labour has afflicted many of 
them with a rod of weeds which may 
well break their backs and, what is 
far more 
lead to 
means are taken to overcome them. 


serious at this time, will 


poor crops, unless some 


The results here illustrated go to 
prove that autumn planting conquers 
weeds and 


harvest time. 


spells abundance at 
But an autumn seed 
time will only be possible for many 
farmers if Tribunals receive instruc- 
tions to give further extensions. It 
is for the Government to 
whether the urgency is greater on 
the battlefields of the Continent 
or in the cornfields of 
HERBERT PRATT. 


decide 


England.— 


WHAT NORTH WALES’ HAS 
DONE FOR THE WAR. 
[To THE EprTor.] 
S1r,—There are two names I should 
like to add to the record of Denbigh, 
those of Sir Foster Cunliffe and of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Griffith of Plas 
Newydd, Trefnant, joint-master with 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. Williams-Wynn 
of the Flint and Denbigh Hounds. 
Colonel Griffith rejoined the Denbigh- 
shire Hussars in the early days of 
the war, was later attached to an 
ammunition column, and is now in 
command of the 
Ammunition Column. Sir Foster 
H. E. Cunliffe of Acton Park, who 
was a major in the Rifle Brigade, 
fell recently in action. ‘‘ He was,” as a correspondent wrote in the Times, 
“a man of high character, great charm and warm friendships, a good land- 
lord and a keen all-round sportsman in the best sense of the word. He 
combined an ardent love of English country life with the tastes of a student 
and a strong sense of public duty.”” I have also to correct an error with 
regard to the late Captain H. B. M. Pryce. He was not the last direct 
male representative of the Pryccs of Gunley, as stated on August roth. 
His father, Mr. Mostyn Pryce of Gunley, and his uncles, Mr. Richard Pryce 
and Mr. George Pryce, are the present representatives of the family.—M. J. 
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SPANISH TABLES. 
[To THE Eprror oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 

Sir,—In the inventory of the contents of Hampton Court taken after the 
death of Oliver Cromwell occurs frequently “‘ one Spanish table.” Can you 
tell me what sort of table this would be ?—Hy.ton B. DALE. 

[Mr. Percy Macquoid’s answer to this enquiry is as follows: “ In the 
usual seventeenth ccntury table of Spanish origin the legs are seldom per- 
pendicular, but set out at aslight angle and wider apart where they meet the 





A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY SPANISH TABLE. 


ground. Side stretchers are often omitted, and to supply this want iron 
supports, gracefully graduated and curved in a beauty line upwards, start from 
the stretchers and meet underneath the centre of the table. The top was 
often inlaid with a strapwork design in ivory, silver or mother-o’-pearl, or, 
when plain in character, was invariably of walnut. In a favourite and 
very decorative form of table peculiar to Spain the top was of wood covered 
with leather nailed round the edge, the legs being of ornamental steelwork 
connected with a most elaborate design of strappings in bright iron enlivened 
at their intersections by some small brass bosses and pendants. An exceed- 
ingly graceful effect was thereby obtained, but the difficulty of keeping the 
metal brilliant caused the majority of these charming tables to rust and 
decay. Mother-o’-pearl and engraved ivory were also employed to decorate 
their tops, which sometimes were veneered with ebony. The Spanish tables 
mentioned in the Hampton Court inventory were probably brought back 
at the time of the proposed Spanish marriage.” Mr. Macquoid also sends 
us a sketch of a Spanish table of about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
and we now reproduce it.—Eb.] 
TO PREVENT MOTHS. 
[To THE EpiTor oF “ Country LIFE.”’} 

S1r,—There are many ways of dealing with moths—‘ clothes moths ” they 
are mostly known as— 
but there is nothing 
better than the old- 
fashioned way of wrap- 
ping furs in old, strong 
linen sheets, unbleached 
ones the best, because the 
smell of them is stronger. 
At least, that was the 
woman’s idea in 
my mother’s time. Dark 
tobacco, neatly folded in 
paper, is said to be a 
good thing to drive away 
moths, but hardly any- 
thing will kill them when 
once furs or clothes are 
infested.— JUBA. 


HOW TO DISPOSE 
OF SAWDUST. 
{To THE Ept1rTorR.] 


S1r,—Since there is prob- 
ably a use for everything, 
if one only knows it, 
can you or any of your 
readers tell me to what 
good purpose sawdust— 
oak sawdust—can be put ? 
Despite the good prices 
which timber (deal of all 
sorts) seems to be fetching, 
there is no demand for our 
rough and not large 
wealden oak. Years ago 
it used to fetch as much y 
as 2s. 6d. per cubic foot 
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merchant finding all Jabour and taking everything). Of late years 
1s. 6d. has been more like the price, and this vear even that 
seemed doubtful. So I felled my own trees and hired a steam saw 


which has cut up a quantity in a grass field, which is to be fenced 
with posts and rails from another ‘‘tumbledown”’ grass field which js 
being brought under corn again. But a great heap of sawdust is left, 
To spread it on a fallow near would, I am told, be positively harmful : 
for iitter it is useless. Has it any use? Builders I know use it for 
““pugging”’ floors, but that is not practical politics in this case. — 
UvEDALE LAMBERT. 


{Sawdust has been put to many different uses. It is used in industry 
for the production of formaldehide, acetic, or oxalic acid, and wood-tar. It 
is used on a large scale for filling up dolls and pincushions. It is very often 
used for cleaning floors. It has been made into briquettes for burning 
purposes, and in the country it is burnt in the open fire for the ashes. [1 
is used in smoking pork and hams, and communicates to certain hams its 
special taste. It can also be used as stable litter, as it absorbs a fair quantity 
of liquid.—Ep.] 

SNAKES’ EGGS. 
{To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.’’| 

S1r,—The jarful of snakes’ eggs, of which a photograph appeared in a recent 
number of Country LiF£, is an interesting addition to our knowledge oi 
snakes’ ways of depositing their eggs. It is usual for these creatures to select 
for the purpose heaps of manure or fermenting vegetable matter, but ther 
is no record of their ever availing themselves of any sort of receptacle. I 
this case it is probable that the nature of glass was not realised by the mother 
snake, and that she was under the delusion of laying in a ready-made burrow 
in the rubbish-heap. Our common snake oviposits between the end of 
June and the beginning of August, and several, or even many, individuals 
congregate in the same suitable spot for the purpose. Forty-eight is th 
highest number of eggs known to be produced at a time, and the mass of a 
hundred eggs or more therefore probably represented the progeny ot 
three snakes at least. As one young had already hatched out, th 
eggs must have been deposited in June or early in July, the incubation 
taking at least six weeks. There is one very remarkable fact about 
the young snake on the point of hatching out. It is provided with a 
so-called “ egg-tooth,”’ a small, pointed tooth directed forward, projecting 
through the notch in the m‘ddle of the mouth. The function of this 
tooth, which is shed shortly after birth, is to cut through the tough, 
parchment-like shell of the egg, which, after the young has left it, 
shows one or several slits in its anterior extremity, cut as clean as 
with a sharp knife.—G. A. BOULENGER. 


A BY-PRODUCT OF THE WAR. 
(To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFeE.’’] 


$1r,—I think I remember reading in your paper some time back that farmers 
were wondering how far mules from the Army might be profitable for farm- 
work after the war—and in this connection think you may be interested in 
the enclosed sketch. I met this happy youngster on a farm near Newmarket. 
He was the product of a South American sire and a Canadian dam, both 
brought over here for the Army. The foal was in excellent condition and the 
farmer hoped great things of him in the future.—F. H. 





(sold standing, timber BOTH MY PARENTS WERE ARMY FOLK. 
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